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The Classical Review 


NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1921 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue death of Dr. Jackson reminds us 
how a great personality links the genera- 
tions. When the first volume of this 
Review appeared in 1887, Henry Jack- 
son had already published his work on 
Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas. He was 
already recognised as a worthy inheritor 
of the Trinity tradition of sound learn- 
ing, of which Thompson, the Master, 
who had lately passed away, was also 
representative. Jackson’s influence, of 
course, is not to be measured either by 
the volume of his published work or by 
the part he played, important as it was, 
in University and College politics. He 
devised, we believe, the system of per- 
sonal College teaching, as distinct from 
formal lecturing, which has been the 
chief source of strength of Cambridge 
Classics. His method was Socratic, 


and it was his character that made him 
for so many years the best known and 
best beloved of Cambridge teachers. 


Friendship and the pursuit of truth 
were his two chief occupations, and he 
conceived a University as above all a 
place in which the truth is diligently 
sought in the company and by the help 
of friends. 


When the Review was started, it may 
interest our readers to hear, the Editors 
expressed a hope that they could notice 
‘within three months of their appear- 
ance’ all English publications that were 
not ‘unmistakable cram-books or of a 
merely elementary nature’ on the lan- 
guage, life, and literature of Greece and 
Rome, down to 800 a.D. in the Western, 
and 1453 A.D. in the Eastern Empire, 
‘without regard to the distinction com- 
monly made between sacred and profane 
literature.’ They promised also to no- 
tice the more important foreign books 
and articles, to publish occasional verses 
and short notes and adversaria; and, 
further, hoped, ‘at least until our pages 
are fully occupied in the ways above 
described,’ to insert short original 
articles. But these, they added, would 

NO. CCLXXXIII. VOL, XXXV. 


be generally less elaborate than those 
admitted in existing philological jour- 
nals, and would be sometimes adapted 
to the needs of younger scholars. We 
commend this reminiscence of a time 
when the Review had 344 pages allotted 
it, instead of our present 192, to 
those contributors who are puzzled by 
the crassness of an editor who rejects, 
or holds back, or returns for drastic 
cutting, a contribution which runs into 
several thousand words. 


We are delighted to hear that the 
Bacchae has been successfully produced 
at University College, by members of 
the University of London, in Greek. 
The theatre is, or ought to be, the 
laboratory of the critic who essays to 
study the technique of ancient drama, 
as of modern. Even the cinematograph 
may do something—if it be properly 
used—to spread in this distracted age 
some sense of the chief merit of the 
ancient tragedies, namely their formal 
strength and beauty. The Orvesteia 
film, which was seen by many members 
of the Classical Association at Cam- 
bridge, can now be hired, together with 
the music, from Messrs. Gaumont, Ltd., 
of Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, 
for the use of schools and universities, 
or other audiences. 


Dr. E. A. Sonnenschein writes to us 
as follows, from 4, Sion Hill Place, 
Bath: 


I venture to ask you to insert this letter in 
the next number of the Classical Review. The 
origin of the step which I am taking, not with- 
out hesitation, was a letter from Professor 
Kroll, of Breslau, which was read by Dr. Leaf 
at the recent General Meeting of the Classical 
Association in Cambridge, as follows: ‘Our 
position is deteriorating daily. Universities 
will perish entirely; at least, classical scholar- 
ship. Could not anything be done for us? 
I am near to despairing.’ Several members 
of the Association expressed their sympathy 
to me after the meeting, and after some further 
enquiry I have decided to write to you to say 
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that I am opening a fund for the relief of 
classical teachers in German and Austrian 
Universities, and that any contributions sent to 
me at the above address will be welcomed. . . . 
As to the distribution of the fund, I suggest that 
donations may be ear-marked for the benefit of 


particular persons known to the donors as need- 
ing relief; and that any donations not so ear- 
marked go to the relief of others known to me 
and to the Friends’ Emergency and War Victims 
Committee (27, Chancery Lane) as in distress 
and deserving help. 


VERSION. 


NAPOLEON. There are three sorts of 
people in the world—the low people, 
the middle people, and the high people. 
The low people and the high people 
are alike in one thing: they have no 
scruples, no morality. The low are 
beneath morality, the high above it. I 
am not afraid of either of them; for the 
low are unscrupulous without know- 
ledge, so that they make an idol of me; 
whilst the high are unscrupulous with- 
out purpose, so that they go down 
before my will. Look you: I shall go 
over all the mobs and all the courts of 
Europe as a plough goes over a field. 
It is the middle people who are dan- 
gerous: they have both knowledge and 
purpose. But they too have their weak 
point. They are full of scruples, chained 
hand and foot by their morality and 
respectability. 

Lapy. Then you will beat the English; 
for all shopkeepers are middle people. 

NAPOLEON. No, because the English 
are a race apart. No Englishman is 
too low to have scruples: no English- 
man is high enough to be free from 
their tyranny. But every Englishman 
is born with a certain miraculous power 
that makes him master of the world. 
When he wants a thing, he never tells 
himself that he wants it. He waits 
patiently until there comes into his 
mind, no one knows how, a burning 
conviction that it is his moral and 
religious duty to conquer those who 
have got the thing he wants. Then 
he becomes irresistible-—The Man of 
Destiny, BERNARD SHAW. 


MILEs. Omne in tres greges, opinor, 
hominum divisumst pecus: 
Sorsum summi, sorsum medii, sorsum 
vivunt infimi. [et summi pares, 
Nisi quod edepol uno in hoc sunt infimi 
Quod scelesti sunt utrique, sine pudore, 
sine metu. [fimos 
Aio summos superiores, inferiores in- 
Esse, quam quos quicquam pudeat aut 
metuant famam malam. 
Equidem neutros flocci facio neque 
timendos censeo: 
Nil hi sapiunt, nil illi audent: qui nil 
sapiunt mihi favent ; 
Qui nil audent pessum miseros ego 
premam miseris modis. 
Ego sum vomer: ego plebeios ubi sunt 
cunque et divites, [lamentariis. 
Quasi sint glebae inertes, scindam sulcis 
Medios timeo: medii sapiunt, idem se 
audacter gerunt : 
Verum inesse credo vitium: ne scelesti 
sint timent. [tollent quidem. 
Ita pudore praepediuntur; digitum ne 
MuLiER. Ergo Athenienses, mi vir, 
facile vinces: scilicet 
Medii sunt caupones omnes. 
MILEs. Potin ut taceas, ego loquar? 
Quasi non sorsum Atheniense segrega- 
tum sit genus. [sentiat : 
Nemo inferior vivit illic, quin pudorem 
Nemo superior, tyranno quin volens 
huic pareat. 
Idem Athenienses omnes quandam 
habent divinitus 
Insitam potestatem, unde facile superent 
Si quid cupide cupiunt, cupere se id 
cupitum nesciunt : [venit 
Opperiuntur otiosi, donec in mentem 
—Unde veniat vero ignorant omnes, ita 
caecumst iter— [hoc sibi 
Fixa firma falsa opinio, imperare unum 
Iusque fasque, ut istos vincant qui, quod 
ipsi sibi petant, [superabiles. 
Id potiti sint: tum demum fiunt in- 
J. B. Poynton. 
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CLASSICAL OPINION ON 
MINISTER’S 


The Report may be obtained from all book- 
sellers, or directly from H.M. Stationery 
Office, or at the following addresses: Imperial 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2; 28, 
Abingdon Street, London, S.W.1 ; 37, Peter 
Street, Manchester; 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent, 
Cardiff; 23, Forth Street, Edinburgh; or 
from E. Ponsonby, Ltd., 116, Grafton Street, 
Dublin. Price 2s. net. 

THE interest shown in this Report, 
which is of such moment to all who 
are interested in the Classics, and in 
particular to those who teach them, has 
been both stimulating and encouraging. 
A debate is to be held by the Liverpool 
Branch of the Classical Association, 
and it is expected that other branches 
will follow suit. Our purpose in this 
editorial is to summarise as fairly and 
as succinctly as possible the corres- 
pondence which we have received on 
this subject rather than to express our 
own opinion. 

The problem which will first present 
itself to teachers of Classics is that of 
Time, the iron bond which restricts all 
curricula to a shadow of the ideal. And 
we must here emphasise the importance 
of studying also the reports of the Com- 
mittees on Natural Science and Modern 
Languages in Education. It is the 
idealistic hope of the Prime Minister’s 
Committee that the points of agree- 
ment between the three recommenda- 
tions should be carried out, but this 
would, we think, be alike too modest 
and too unpractical when we consider 
the actual demands made by the advo- 
cates of Natural Science and Modern 
Languages. The former demand that 
‘Natural Science should be included 
in the general course of education of 
all up to the age of about sixteen.’ 
With this general point of view the 
Classical Report has sympathy, but it 
feels bound to deprecate compulsion 
in examinations. However, the atti- 
tude of Science is by no means irre- 
concilable with Classical interests, and 
we cannot feel that the two recom- 
mendations are mutually destructive. 
The case of the Modern Language 
Report is different and more difficult. 
With their contention that English 
should come first linguistically and 
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French second we are in complete 
agreement; but they go on to say that 
it is unnecessary, in their opinion, for 
Latin to hold the next place in Secon- 
dary Schools, while it is our demand 
that it should normally do so. 

Unless this point can be settled and 
the advocates of Modern Studies brought 
into line, Latin in the Secondary Schools 
is in grave danger of disappearing. It 
is distressing to find that the humani- 
ties are so apathetic on this question of 
Classical grounding, while Science is on 
the whole sympathetic, and this point 
is touched on by one or two of our 
correspondents. 

We wish, before going on to quote 
from the letters we have received, to 
emphasise two points: First, that the 
issue is mainly in the Provided Secondary 
Schools. It is there that the hope and 
danger of the future lie. Our second 
point is the importance of the supply 
of teachers. It is essential that this 
should be maintained, and under the 
Modern Studies Report it seems to us 
that this maintenance will be impos- 
sible. And we are in agreement with 
the following interesting letter from the 
Headmaster of the Grammar School, 
Newbury, Mr. Sharwood Smith : 


My main criticism is that the Report is not 
revolutionary enough. There is too much 
standing on the ancient ways. Now whether 
such conservatism will keep Greek (for it is in 
Greek that I am mainly interested) alive in the 
big public schools I do not know;; it certainly 
will not in the grammar schools. 

The fact is that Greek and Latin, but par- 
ticularly the former, decayed because they 
deserved to decay as they were taught then. 
The teaching had become sheer automatism. 
It was exactly that in my day at Cambridge. 
Since then it has revived, and I curse my fate 
that I was upinthe deaddays. The times have 
been, and stil] are, that when the brains are out 
the man and the system alike must die. It was 
not Greek and Latin that were at fault, but the 
teachers. They taught as they thought, auto- 
matically, and there is a good deal of this 
machine-made teaching still doing its deadly 
work. Zhe problem before the Committee was 
to get the teachers, and it seems to me they 
have not faced that. In other words, it is 
mainly a question for the Universities. Methods 
don’t matter if we can secure the teacher, 
because one may be sure that the live teacher 
will not neglect to make the subject live too. 
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How, for instance, can the average boy or girl 
understand a Greek play unless they act it or 
see it acted? I know what a difference it has 
made to me at Newbury. We have acted a 
Greek play for the last nine years every year, 
and I can realise that hundreds of conjectural 
emendations can be thrown on the rubbish heap 
because they are psychologically untrue. The 
authors of these never envisaged the ‘ play’ as 
a thing acted—done—a drama. And I know 
that the man or woman in the street will come 
to see a Greek play and enjoy it, and so, as a 
result, will see the value of Greek for the young! 

A lady engaged a cook the other day, and 
said to her, ‘I want you to come next Wednes- 
day.’ ‘Very sorry, ma’am, I can’t come that 
afternoon, because I want to see the Bacchae at 
the Grammar School. I always go to the Greek 
play.’ An absolutely true story! The result is 
we always have a fair number who are keen on 
Greek in this school, and we have not done 
badly in open scholarships in classics. 

But the trouble is now that the best teachers 
won't take up classics because it is so ‘blown 
on, thanks tothe automatism. The only chance 
of saving Greek is a ‘revolution’ in the methods 
of teaching, and you have to get the teachers 
first. But how to get them out of the school? 
Well, the only way I can see is for a devoted 
band of missionaries to go out into the schools 
and give lectures and readings with lantern 
slides, etc., on art, archaeology, the drama, etc. 
It is distinctly a case for the missionary. 
the missionary must come from the University. 
The only question to my mind is whether the 
Universities have men in sufficient numbers. 

And now I find I have practically not touched 
the Report, so that my letter is useless. Well, 
what shall I say? Asa historical document the 
report seems to me of high value, but in its 
recommendations there is far too much com- 
promise and tiresome balancing of opinion. 


The following letter from Professor 
Granger, of Nottingham, is an instruc- 
tive defence of the direct method of 
teaching, though we think the points 
made in his last paragraph open to 
dispute : 


After tendering sincere thanks to the Prime 
Ministers Committee, I may be allowed to 
offer one or two suggestions. 

It is a dangerous and (I know) an untrue 
concession to the enemies of the classics to say 
(p- 7): ‘Classical scholars, after many years 
of study can seldom talk, or even write, the 
classical languages fluently.’ At the summer 
schools held under Dr. Rouse’s direction, an 
hour or two’s practice has unsealed the lips of 
persons who would not always aspire to the 
name of scholar, and yet begin almost at once 
to speak Latin freely. Thereport in discussing 
the Direct Method omits this valuable and 
important fact. It may be imagined with what 
feelings those who, like myself, owe so much to 
Dr. Rouse, listened when a French scholar 
addressed the Classical Association at its recent 
meeting in Cambridge in his own language 


rather than in Latin; because, I charitably 
presume, our still surviving insular pronuncia- 
tion would have rendered his Latin unintelligible 
to us! There might at least have been one 
paper in Latin, and one in Greek. 

What is the remedy? I miss in the report 
any reference to Matthew Arnold’s suggestion 
(*‘ Reports on Elementary Schools,’ p. 149) that 
persons who are not going very far in Latin 
should begin with selections from the Latin 
Vulgate. The corresponding method is used 
in the best Hebrew and other Oriental gram- 
mars. The advantage of such a procedure 
is that the familiar subject-matter renders it 
unnecessary, after a little practice, to interpose 
an English rendering. But Latin was not 
unrepresented for me at Cambridge. I enjoyed 
the hospitality of a not undistinguished college, 
and the Latin grace before and after meat was, 
I venture to say, understood without translation 
by everyone present. For the moment they 
thought in Latin. It would be the same with 
the Paternoster. 1 draw the inference that 
every classical student who reads a text and 
understands without translation is thinking in 
Latin or Greek as the case may be. Hence I 
have adapted Dr. Rouse’s method to my own 
needs. I sometimes take a class of students 
imperfectly equipped as a rule with Latin, who 
are reading for Intermediate Arts (London). 
After they have read a little on the traditional 
lines, I have gradually introduced Latin phrases 
of a simple character (grammatical terms are 
mainly almost Latin words), and then have 
questioned and been answered in the actual 
vocabulary of the author read. In this way 
my class made such rapid progress that not 
one of the examinees failed in Latin, on one 
occasion. But the experiment aroused such 
opposition, that the failures on what may be 
called classical lines were preferred to success 
on the lines of the renaissance so contemptuously 
treated in the report (of. cit. p. 7). By the 
way, the Direct Method does not claim to be 
modern.’ 

A classical teacher, therefore, who does not 
speak Latin, loses half his labour, because he 
refuses to put his pride in his pocket and risk 
howlers in talking Latin to hisclass. Reading, 
writing, speaking, and thinking Latin (or 
Greek) form parts of one indivisible process. 
Speaking is indispensable if we are to give full 
scope to the constructive, and still more the 
creative imagination. The nearness of the 
Vulgate and the Greek N.T. to the vernacular 
renders them unequalled as exercises for speak- 
ing. Only in this way can we enter fully into 
the oral and rhetorical character of nearly all 
the classical tradition. 


That the Report is not regarded so 
severely by all teachers is shown by the 
following letter from Mr. Cooke, Head- 
master of the Northampton Town and 
County School: 


I should particularly like to express my 
sympathy with pp. 168 to 176—z.e., ‘ Classical 
Studies in the New Secondary Schools.’ As a 
Classical Master who has taught for a con- 
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siderable period in Schools of the type referred 
to, I should like to say that the methods and 
aims expounded in these pages seem to me to 
be an excellent guide to those in charge of the 
Classics in such Schools. I may say that I 
have myself worked on very similar lines for 
nearly twenty years, and with a certain amount 
of success. From personal experience I can 
fully endorse p. 111 (‘The Method of Preparation 
for Advanced Work’). This system of teaching 
will be adhered to in this School, and I am 
confident that it will keep Latin, as it is now, 
very much alive, and prevent the disappear- 
ance of Greek from our curriculum. 


Mr. E. H. Blakeney, of Winchester 
College, suggests that the classical curri- 
culum in schools is unduly restricted : 

Not only (he writes) are classical studies con- 
fined to certain principal authors, but these 
authors are studied intensively in fragments 
rather than extensively in the mass. Of the 
five hours allotted to Latin in the week, he 
would like to see only two devoted to intensive 
study, with a view to grammar and diction, 
and the remaining three spent in rapid reading. 
By these means it would be possible, he thinks, 
to obtain a general conspectus of whole authors, 
and also to extend the studies to others less 
known but important authors. He suggests, to 
our surprise, Polybius, Athenaeus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and the Early Fathers. 

As a corollary to this he would banish com- 
position for all but the very few, with the excep- 
tion of Latin Prose, to which a minimum of 
time would be allotted. 


Mr. Blakeney’s point is an interesting 
one if his main argument is sound, but 
we think it goes very much too far. 
Language must be the staple of classi- 
cal teaching in schools, and of the five 
hours we should like not more than one 
to be given to rapid reading. We are 
also of opinion that composition is in 
many ways the best and the most in- 
teresting method of acquiring a sound 
knowledge of the language. 

Professor Cruickshank, of Durham, 
has forwarded the following comments: 


The importance of ‘the Classics in Educa- 
tion’ is that it is a unanimous utterance by 
men of weight. I cannot but be pleased to see 
that many of its recommendations about Greek 
are identical with what I wrote in a pamphlet 
on ‘The Future of Greek’in 1917. I should like 
to lay stress on the following points: (1) The 
Report recommends an early introduction to 
Homer and Herodotus, making light of the 
dialect (p. 154). ‘Where the school organisa- 
tion permits’ (in the new Secondary Schools) 
‘we should encourage the experiment of taking 
non-specialists straight on to Homer or Hero- 
dotus’ (p. 176). If continuous composition is 
not required of pass pupils, it is clear that one 
great objection to Ionic Greek is removed. 
(2) The need of Early English teaching in 


‘formal grammar’ (pp. 112-132). (3) Remark- 
able results are often obtained in Greek by 
students who begin the study late (p. 181). 
Compare here the interesting experiments at 
Eton and Wellington (p. 122). (4) For the 
great majority of pupils composition should be 
a subordinate aim (p.142). (5) The premature 
study of Greek plays is a mistake (p. 154). 
(6) The supply of Classical teachers in Secondary 
Schools, and to that extent the future of our 
classical education, depend on the modern 
Universities (p. 185). (7) Greek can profitably 
be taught at Preparatory Schools during the 
last year, when there is a tendency for the abler 
boys to ‘ mark time’ (p. 85). 

I may call attention to the opinion ex- 
pressed by many witnesses that the standard 
of classical scholarships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is in some respects too high (p. 100), 
and to the able vindication of the study of 
Ancient History (pp. 102, 104, 156), also to the 
acute criticism of too early specialisation in 
History (p. 103). 

On p. 109 there is an omission: Durham 
University awards three classical scholarships 
yearly. ‘University College,’ referred to in 
Appendix E, is only one of the five Durham 
Colleges. 


Miss Skeel, University Reader in 
History at Westfield College, London, 
sends us a note on the value ef Latin in 
Historical Studies, and points the moral 
that the modern humanities cannot 
afford to throw the Classics to the 
wolves : 


THE STUDY OF LATIN SIDE BY SIDE 
WITH HISTORY IN THE UPPER 
FORMS OF SCHOOLS. 


The Draft Regulations for Secondary Schools 
issued by the Board of Education on July 5, 
1921, provide a fourth kind of Advanced Course 
—viz., D. The civilisation (i.) of Greece or 
Rome, and (ii.) of England or another country 
of Western Europe in modern times, as em- 
bodied in their language, literature, and history. 
This change will be welcomed by those who 
have deplored the injurious effects of the 1918 
Regulations upon the teaching of Classics in 
schools, and not least by those who are specially 
interested in the teaching of History. Few can 
doubt the value of Latin to the serious student 
of History. Without such knowledge any re- 
search into Classical and Mediaeval History is 
impossible, and the understanding of docu- 
ments of later date is seriously hampered. Boys 
and girls who take Advanced Courses in schools 
will not, of course, necessarily proceed to an 
Arts Course in a University, but without some 
knowledge of Latin their historical reading will 
lose much of its value. They will not be able 
to read a Latin inscription on a tomb, or a 
brass, or a seal, or accoin. If their interest in 
History is strong enough, they may in later 
years pick up Latin for the purpose of reading 
historical documents, but such late learning is 
seldom satisfactory. It is to be hoped that 
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many schools will offer Advanced Courses of 
the D type ; if so, the study of both Classics 
and History will assuredly benefit. 

The Prime Minister’s Report on the Position 
of Classics in the Educational System of the 
United Kingdom deals (p. 76) with the question 
of the reading of mediaeval Latin in schools. 
Many classical teachers will probably concur in 
the view that a student should be brought into 
contact with the literature of the best period of 
any language that he takes, whether ancient or 
modern. But many History teachers will, I 
think, hold that even a slight acquaintance with 
later Latin gives a pupil a sense that Latin is 
not a dead language. It makes him realise, as 
nothing else can, at once the resemblances and 
the differences between ancient and mediaeval 
civilisation. The reading of some later Latin 
by pupils whose chief interest is in History is 
likely to make them more, not less, interested in 
classical Latin. It is therefore to be hoped that 
more History teachers in schools will experi- 
ment, as some are already doing, in the use of 
suitable extracts from mediaeval chroniclers. 


We are particularly glad to hear 
about Advanced Course D, and we 
hope the Board of Education will 
develop further the policy of freedom. 

Miss Strudwick, Headmistress of the 
City of London School for Girls, recurs 
again to the essential question of the 
supply of teachers, and it must be 
admitted that the figures she quotes are 
discouraging. It is, however, cheering 
to hear that late beginners have on the 
whole been so successful : 


A few words may be useful on the subject of 
the Report in relation to Girls’ Schools. 

The statistics given on p. 45 of the position of 
Classics in Girls’ Schools are, I imagine, neither 
more nor less cheering than those who have to 
do with girls’ education expected them to be. 

In the light, however, of the Committee’s 
recommendation that ‘ steps should be taken to 
secure that all teachers of Latin should have a 
knowledge of Greek,’ the fact that out of a total 
of 100,498 girls, only 240 learn Greek up to the 
stage of the First Examination, and only 211 
continue the study after that stage, makes the 
present prospect of securing this all-essential 
Greek background for women teachers of Latin, 
to say the least of it, not very hopeful. Further, 
the table in Appendix F, giving the number of 
Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions in 
Classics at the Women’s Colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge as 8, 9, and 7 respectively for the 
years 1917, 1918, and 1919, holds out little hope 
of an adequate supply of Classical teachers for 
girls’ schools in the immediate future. 

In girls’ schools there has been very little of 
the ‘entrenchment in privilege’ to which Dr. 
Mackail alludes. Classics have from the 
beginning taken an equal, or perhaps inferior, 
rank in relation to other subjects, and the 

osition of Latin has been seriously weakened 
i its exclusion from the Main Subjects of the 
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Modern Studies Advanced Course. Hence, 
for the suggestion in the Report that advanced 
work in any combination of subjects should be 
substituted forthree mutually exclusive Advanced 
Courses, girls’ schools can have nothing but the 
warmest welcome. 

The proposal that Greek should be a uni- 
versal alternative to Latin is not, I think, one 
which is likely to help Greek to any practical 
extent, at any rate for the present. What is 
chiefly needed is the building up of a tradition 
inside the schools themselves, the creation of an 
atmosphere low down in the school which is 
favourable to Greek as well as to Latin. Greek 
as well as Roman legends in the lowest forms, 
an outline course of Greek as well as Roman 
History in the Middle School, a judicious use of 
translations (as advocated) and an abundance 
of apparatus such as that suggested on pp. 162- 
167 of the Report would do much to make 
natural and attractive the later study of both 
languages. 

The reinstatement of formal grammar in 
elementary schools would lighten the linguistic 
difficulty of the Classics for girls, whose com- 
paratively short period of training in Classics 
makes a background of grammar essential to 
progress. 

With what is said of the appeal of Greek and 
the success of ‘late beginners’ of it in girls’ 
schools, I cordially agree. It is rarely begun 
before the Matriculation year, and quite remark- 
able results have been achieved by an intensive 
course of two or three years taken by girls with 
a bent towards Classics. Such courses have 
laid the foundation for scholarly work at the 
Universities, besides awakening in non- 
specialists a lasting appreciation of the beauty 
of Greek literature. 


Miss Archibald, Headmistress of the 
High School, St. Albans, sends us an 
illuminating account of the experiments 
which have been carried out with alter- 
native Greek and Latin in her school : 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SCHOOL 
CLASSICS. 


The experiment of making Greek a Middle 
School subject alternative to Latin was under- 
taken with the double object of strengthening 
the Classics in the School and of saving Greek, 
which had practically ceased to exist owing to 
recent changes in University regulations. 
Hitherto the School curriculum had been 
planned so that, after French had been studied 
for three years, Latin was taken as the second 
language when the Lower IV. was reached 
(average age twelve and a half). : 

According to the new plan, when girls enter 
the Lower IV. they may begin ezther Latin or 
Greek—i.e., the School curriculum now provides 
French as the first language and one ancient 
language (Latin or Greek) as the second. The 
Lower IV. as a whole takes as its History work 
for the year Greek and Roman History, taught 
in broad outline rather than in detail. 

There will thus be in future throughout the 
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School a Latin and a Greek division in each 
Form from the Lower IV. to Upper V. When 
Form VI. is reached, it is proposed to give 
those who have been learning Greek extensively 
a chance of learning Latin intensively, and 
vice versa. A four years’ course in Latin or 
Greek will now be possible before the First 
Examination is taken. In this School, one of 
moderate size, there should be, in a year or two, 
about a hundred girls learning Greek. From a 
utilitarian point of view the plan is well suited 
to First Examination regulations. 

One interesting point in the experiment, as 
tried here, is the testimony of the Science 
Mistress that in the Science room the ‘ Grecians’ 
outshine the ‘ Latinists.’ Comparisons made 
from time to time of the work of the Greek 
and Latin divisions would seem to indicate that 
Greek presents no greater difficulty than 
Latin as a Middle School subject, and the 
eager manner in which girls of twelve or thirteen, 
of their own accord, bring to school, for trans- 
lation, copies of the Greek poems which 
occasionally appear in Zhe Zimes would seem 
to indicate a living interest in the subject. 

In the present very crowded state of Secon- 
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dary School curricula, a policy of Latin as the 
one line of defence for the humanities must 
eventually involve the disappearance of Greek. 
It is, of course, impossible at this early stage 
to form any conclusions as to the results, 
psychological or otherwise, of making Greek a 
Middle School subject alternative to Latin, but 
so far one effect may be noted. When Greek 
was a compulsory subject for University pre- 
liminaries, our Greek was practically limited to 
the work done by a very few girls at the top of 
the School and covered little more than the 
requirements of the Cambridge Previous 
Examination. Under the present circumstances 
there is not only a larger number learning 
Greek, but with the longer time at our disposal 
the language may be studied more effectively. 
At the same time Latin is not neglected, and 
there are two gateways into the field of Classics 
instead of one. 


We invite further communications on 
this subject. In our next issue we hope 
to be able to publish some comments 
from the Headmaster of Rugby. 


THE BERLIN SAPPHO AGAIN. 


II. 


Mr. E. Losev’s brilliant identifica- 
tion! of the third-century papyrus 
known as Oxyrh. Pap. 424, now at Graz 
University, and labelled I. 1926, with 
the seventh-century vellum fragment 
numbered P. 5006 in the Berlin Museum, 
has necessitated a supplement to the 
paper published in this Review in 
August 1916. If the papyrus were not 
so small, the identification would be 
of great importance to players—and 
watchers—of the gap-filling game, since 
it is now for the first time possible to 
apply the tracing-test to two copies of 
the same poem. Unfortunately, several 
common letters, and, what is more im- 
portant, many common pairs Of letters, 
are not exemplified; and the restorer 
has too often to fall back on the general 
character of the hand. 

Through the kindness of Dr. F. Eichler I 
have been able to use a photograph of the Graz 
fragment (P). The Berlin fragment (V) will be 
found in the Berliner Klassikertexte, 5. 2. 10; 
a facsimile of it is given by Wharton in his 
Sappho of 1895. It was upon this facsimile 
that I based the conjectural restoration which 
appeared in C.R. 1909, p. 104. P consists of 


1 Bodleian Quarterly Record, 4th Quarter, 
1920, kindly brought to my notice by Mr. C. E. 
Sayle. 


13 mutilated lines, of which the first five corres- 
pond with the last five of V. In these five lines 
I would now suggest jrop] rather than jap], 
and ddA] rather than the épze], that is épre, 
which I gave evempli gratia. These conjec- 
tures fit both MSS. The same is true of 
and The remaining line is 
puzzling. Grenfell and Hunt read Ja: as the end 
of ashort line. Dr. Bietoslawek, who has kindly 
answered several queries with the actual papy- 
rus before him, agrees, adding that there is no 
trace of letters after the «. If the identification 
of the two MSS. is right, we have these alterna- 
tives. We must either suppose P to have had 
a variant, or that the doubtful a is really the e 
of didxeirat, all trace of the last three letters 
having been rubbed away. ‘This disappearance 
of rat, in view of the very damaged condition of 
the papyrus hereabouts, is not so unlikely as it 
might seem. The traces of the supposed a 
have been thought to be the apex and a de- 
tached piece of the right-hand down-stroke. 
On comparing the epsilons extant in P, I think 
that the detached piece may well be part of the 
horizontal stroke of « and that the apex is not 
inconsistent with an « like that in dpévas below. 
In restoring the new lines I have supposed 
them to be part of the same poem, an assump- 
tion which is, of course, to be justified only in 
the resultant unity of the restored stanzas. The 
initial gaps are wider in the new stanzas than 
in the old, and therefore their restoration must 
be regarded as more purely conjectural ; but I 
hope my readers will agree that on the whole it 
comes out as at least something which Sappho 
might have written. 


The stanzas are apparently the last 
four of a letter to her wayward brother 
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Charaxus, like the Ode to the Nereids, 
Oxyrh. Pap. 7, and the other fragment 
mentioning the notorious Doricha, 
Oxyrh. Pap. 1231. 1. 1. 9. Compare 
Hdt. 2. 135, Strab. 17. 808, Ath. 13. 
596. I now suggest the following re- 
storation : 


[. . . .] 

[ai pév én[rbrea med’ 

x]dd\wv xdorwv, é[véres 
xalpnr] 

[rois AVIrns ule col yéve- 


5 [pals dvecdos 


[Hrop] oidyjcass, raldr’ 


ovK ovTw pladdxws 
mai-| 
[Sev] 
10 [dda] [yépovtas pris] 


ove aypn Bpo}yus ce] 
ol éotro|Ans xaxdrato[s, 


od arépais pe[unror | 
15 Ti0|n ppévas: Kodov 


yap 
tols waxal pas cad’ 
é-] 


lists 
. . 


Lines 6-10, letters underlined occur also in P 
(inl. in P) 8 V ovx : P xov 9 see 
above 11-17 onlyinP 15 Ped High points 
in Il. 3, 4,7 (av), 9, 10, 11, 15, low in 6, 7 (doavo.), 
elision in ll. 2, 5, crasis in 1. 3, some accents. 


The following translation is as literal 
as may be: ‘If you hover about the 
notable rather than the good and noble, 
and bid your friends go their ways, and 
grieve me in your swelling pride by 
saying that I, forsooth, am become a 
reproach to you, at such things as these 
you may rejoice your heart. Feed your 
fill. For as for me, I am not so softly 
disposed to the anger of a child. But 
make no mistake in this; the snare 
never catches the old bird; I know 
what was the depth of your knavery 
before, and of what sort is the foe I am 
opposed to. Be you better advised 
then, and change your heart; for well 


I know that being of a gentle dispo- 
sition I have the Gods on my side.’ 

It will be seen that besides the two 
alterations mentioned above I have 
made a few slight changes in order to 
bring the first two stanzas into con- 
formity with the pointing of V. The 
low point at oidjcais was 
intended to prevent its being taken wit 
él tavta. In 1. 7 an alternative is to 
suppose the high and low points to 
have been accidentally reversed, the 
low point being really intended to pre- 
vent xapdiav being taken with 
and to read éi taira (aor. pass. 
partcp. of xapdiav I add 
a few notes. In 1. 20 of. the proverb 
yépwv tmiOnxos ovy adrioKeTat Taryn, 
Paroem. Gr. Leutsch 2. 343, and for 
proverb-like sayings in Lesbian poetry 
Sappho 47, Alcaeus 107 and Oxyrh. 
Pap. 1234. 2.1. 6 and 1360. 2, and two 
anonymous proverbs which, judging 
from their metre and sentiment, I 
should ascribe to Alcaeus, Paroem. Gr. 
I. 31 (cf. 2. 61) 

xivos iv dralrns,* 


‘You ask for a pig in place of a bad 
dog,’ a reference perhaps to the Myti- 
lenaean tyrants (cf. the Fable of King 
Log); and Ibid. 2. 669 (cf. 525) 


régpay els dvOpaxcav wérev,8 


‘Fleeing the ashes he’s fallen into the 
coals,’ which also might well have a 
political intention. For the form 
Bpoxes cf. Soxis the diminutive of Soxos, 
and Et. Mag. 216. 48 dvopa 
Aioduxov [Alc. 35]° mapa TO Baxxos 
Baxxis Kal Bunyus ®s inmis Kal 
olxos oixis Kal Tov A eis T as 
Babos on the strength of which, 
in Alc. 41 

thra dupevouev ; Sdxrudos dpyépa. 

Geppe peyddaus al rd (or 

I should prefer, instead of the accepted 
dita [or atwra] which involves 
a strange word-order, aiut’ am’ 
‘from the cupboard or cellar.’ In]. 12 
éorroAns is Aeolic for éoradns, cf. Hoff- 
mann Gyr. Dial. 2 p. 246. With the 
sentiment of Il. 15-16 cf. Sa. 72 


1 MSS, xaxov, xaxijs, and amarreis. 
MSS. evyov and erecev. 
MS. BvGis. 
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Tis ObK Eupe wadlyKoros 

Spyav, rav ppér’ Exw 
where I follow Ursinus (MSS. zadey- 
KoTwv dpyavev) ; for Neue’s 
épyay is unlikely without and to 
take dpyav as genitive plural with Weir- 
Smyth gives Sappho a Latin descriptive 
genitive. A similar note of self-revela- 
tion occurs in the famous éyw Sé didnp’ 
aBpoctvay (fr. 79). Lines 14-15 


are not altogether satisfactory ; for they 
give the active 7/6 where one would 
expect a middle. For examples of this 
licence, however, see Kiihner-Gerth 
Gram. der Gr. Sprache Il. 1. p. Tio. 
Here there can at least be no ambiguity. 

My thanks are due to the director 
and staff of Graz University. 


J. M. EpMonDs. 


ON HOMERIC 


HomER naturally does not care about 
rhyme or use it for any distinct purpose 
except in a very fewcases. But neither 
does he make any great effort to avoid 
it: there is much more rhyme in him 
than in the tragedians. 

Verrall considers rhyme to be charac- 
teristic of drunkenness, and this is 
borne out by Homer, £ 464, where the 
jingle of égénxe, dvixe, mpoénxev is pro- 
duced by wine. So Aristotle, de Div. 
per Somnum II. 11, says that of éupavels 
repeat jingles such as ’Agpodiryv ppo- 

itnv, Kai cis TO 

Of deliberate rhyme there is of course 
also the famous dvayta Tdpayta 
te of VY 116, and there is deliberate 
intent too in vexdov apyévnva Kxdpnva, 
which curious phrase gives the idea of 
senseless ineffectuality very largely by 
the jingle, though partly by the ar- 
rangement of v and «x. Another line 
where I think a different effect is aimed 
at by rhyme is y 272, 8 
€OéXoveav avyyayev Sopovee, a line 
which dances in triumph with its 
echoing ¢0é\- and its rhymed ending. 
That dvde Sduovde ends half a dozen 
other lines without any special meaning 
proves nothing: that is the way of 
poets; a particular arrangement of 
letters may mean nothing in one line 
and everything in another. Thus Dante 
ends the fifth canto of Paradiso with the 
curious couplet : 


E cosf{ chiusa chiusa mi rispose 
Nel modo che il seguente canto canta. 


Here he just plays with the words for 
the fun of the thing. That does not 
prevent him from playing on words with 


TECHNIQUE. 


profoundest meaning in the opening of 
the last canto, ‘ figlia del tuo figlio,’ etc. 

Of rhyme like this in the last two feet 
there are over a hundred instances in 
the Odessey, rpwtnor Ovpyot, olo Sopoo, 
and the like ; at ¢ 208 two consecutive 
lines have such endings. The third 
foot often enough also rhymes with the 
sixth, as in the Latin pentameter, but 
there is no appearance of any intention 
about it anywhere. 


II. 


Everybody quotes ad nauseam the 
famous line in which the stone of Sisy- 
phus comes thundering down, but the 
way in which Sisyphus struggles to push 
it up hill is technically at least as in- 
teresting: Adav dvw wbecxe. Observe 
the repeated avy and the astonishing 
open vowels in the second foot, both of 
which devices give the effect of fruitless 
effort; Eustathius notices the vowels. 
Virgil uses open vowels for the same 
purpose, ‘ter sunt conat? imponere 
Pelio Ossan.’ So again in X 199, os 
& év dveipw ov Svvatar, the vowel is 
purposely left open at the end of the 
second foot, and the peculiar rhythm is 
intentional ; it makes one’s feet stick in 
reading it exactly as they do ina 
dream; the next line is added to re- 
iterate this feeling. Virgil uses a 
strange rhythm for the same purpose, 
Aen. XII. gto. In the previous line 
mrTodos aiel imitates a 
bird’s flying by the jingling of 7 and 7: 
cf. of the flitter- 
flutter of the disembodied soul, rept 
mTepa and soon. A very extra- 
ordinary instance of is 484, 541, 
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métpns: the last half of the line always 
seems to me to express admirably the 
hurtling fall of the rock, the first half 
undoubtedly expresses the splash; this 
is truly dorepov tporepov ‘Ounpixads. So 
Beethoven in the Pastoral Symphony 
makes the lightning flash follow the 
thunder, but the reason there is that 
one can imitate thunder easily enough 
in music, whereas the lightning would 
not be intelligible as such unless the 
thunder had prepared the mind to re- 
cognise it. 

But there is simply no end to such 
piunows in Homer; perhaps the finest 
of all is oxémrer’ diotdv te pottov Kal 
axovtwr, II 361. How the oxen 
low in (moo) 7’ Hxovea (coo) 
So@v—but these things are perhaps an 
old story. A greater triumph is the 
expression of emotion by rhythm, as in 
Virgil’s ‘aude, hospes, contemnere 
opes ’ or Milton’s ‘and what is else not 
to be overcome.’ Homer does this also : 
two separate spondees at the opening of 
a line are rare with him, but see how he 
uses them in © 486, tratpos 
coto, 489, TOAN@Y, 500, TOY ov 
mpa@nv xteivas. I trust I am not de- 
ceiving myself in seeing a peculiarly 
pathetic effect here ; to my mind prjcat 
matpos éoio, which would have done just 
as well in every other respect, would 
have ruined that first line. 


III. 


There is a peculiarity about the fifth foot of 
the hexameter which has not, I think, been 
noticed. Homer avoids shortening the heavier 
long vowels in the last syllable of this foot. He 
constantly has endings like ésxara dvdpav, 
luelperat atns, oi kai adroit ; there are six such in 
the first fifty lines of the Odyssey ; all these are 
instances of shortening a diphthong which is 
indeed long but still is shorter than vowels like 
m Or @, as is shown by the accentuation and 
other considerations ; again 7 and 4, etc., in 
turn are shorter than 7 and @, etc. Let us call 
these three classes A, b, and C. I give the re- 
sults of an examination of the Odyssey. 

In Class A, as I have said, it is easy to find 
cases of such shortening ; when we proceed to 
Class B, it is not at all soeasy. Feminine ad- 
jectives and participles, a 340, meuynuévn 
alel, § 804, 279, 314, 411, x 240, 14. 
Noun, 546, 7007 where 7600s may have 
been the original, though one cannot see why it 
should be corrupted, and & 59, dixyn éorly. | 
think the adjectives and participles are so much 
commoner because they are modelled on similar 
masculine words—e.g. rerinuévn Frop on Terinuévos 


hrop, and Homer was not going to be stopped 
from using a formula by any scruple about such 
a minute point of metre. At 6 422 he has 
édowraros 654, obviously for euphony. But why, 
then, does he say xapiecrdrn #Bn at Kk 279 
and 2 348? The answer is that though all 
modern texts make him say so, he really said 
xapécraros : this reading is preserved by several 
MSS. at « 279, and clearly ought to be restored, 
being the more difficult and so very liable to 
corruption, and we can then hardly avoid re- 
storing it alsoin 2. (Afrofos of these compara- 
tive and superlative adjectives, I think it has not 
been observed that the few instances in prose 
are confined to words where the positive is a 
compound and has only two terminations: this 
is what we might expect, but the curious thing 
is that this is not the case with the four Homeric 
examples. Also evoxeracrérarov in Thuc. V. 71 is 
presumably feminine.) 

To go back to Class B at the end of the fifth 
foot, we occasionally find monosyllables such as 
6%, mov, mn, mw shortened in this position. 
Duals, ¢ 45, dugw, x 380. Geni- 
tives, @ 417, Tdgou écrlv, and perhaps a dozen 
others. Also éo?, éuoi, éy4 now and then. Other 
instances are 253, &3 adrh, 224, 
alav, 42and 549, xlo alons, 190, hws, 109, 
224, Hira joav, p 366, etn, w 483, 
Bacwdevérw alet. 

I do not lay claim to absolute exactness, and 
may have missed some instances, but the general 
principle is quite plain. Homer avoids shorten- 
ing these syllables at the end of the fifth foot, 
though he does not object to such shortening at 
all in Class A. 

When we go to Class C, the objection is much 
more strongly marked. I believe that the only 
instances of such shortening in this class 
are {232 and 159, dpyup@ dvip, 6 169 and 209, 
dvip, K 32 and v 297, 7y 4AdAy, and A 128, 
gadiup repeated at 275. For 7 113, 
mapéxer or wapéxn is certainly corrupt, the 
first syllable of the dactyl being more incredible 
than the last. Whether we read the indicative 
or subjunctive there makes no difference, for we 
shall presently see that the diphthong « is 
apparently as long for Homer as 7 itself, or 
nearly so. 

Set now against these the following shorten- 
ings in the first foot from one single book : a 49, 
bs, 154, Pyuly bs, 192, wapriGe? ed7’dv, 231, 
dp, 276, av Irw és, 440, Taccdhy dyKxpeud- 
casa. That is enough to show that the avoid- 
ance of such lengthening in the fifth foot is not 
due to accident. 

Let us next consider the second syllable of a 
dactyl in the fifth foot. The only instances I 
have got down for Classes B and C, and I do 
not think there are many omitted, are the 
following : 

401, X 449, apOug,o 17, 
dravras. ‘Thus is shortened oftener 
in the second than in the third syllable, and yet 
not so often as 9: @ 278, ardvrn, 45, 
T 196, abr@ 393, Aevx@ ddov7t, repeated 
at 465 and 2109, finally 79, olkricrw dréOpy. 
These are extremely few instances, and this 
observation confirms the correctness of 
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al xapecrépar in reading Avypdv for uvypa 
6r€8pw at y 87, 0 268 ; Hermann, too, was clearly 
wrong in defending dmodéca éedva against 
drodyow at @ 318. Some other instances 
are € 140, of Eywye, 417, épedpw, 324, 
éxdorn, 491, dxovcas, 303, avTod 
Wete, 390, p 103, od 'Odvoceds, 
T 572, xaraOjow The general principle is 
again quite plain, but it is strange that Class C 
should here be even better represented than 
Class B. 

_ For the first foot, on the contrary, we have 
in a all these: a 2, émel, 12, olkoe 
50, év, 57, Oédyer 62, Tpoly év, 
86, I need not go further. 


IV. 


About the origin of the hexameter I know 
as much as other people and care less, but it 
seems impossible to deny that, as used by the 
Greek poets, it consists of two phrases of three 
bars each. According to the usual practice of 
such combinations of phrases into a line, it is the 
second phrase in which lightness and neatness 
is especially sought.1 ay & els Alydrroo is all 
very well for the first half of a line, but would be 
intolerable for the second. Hence the rules for 
the second phrase are far more precise and 
exigent than for the first. But there is a prin- 
ciple of rhythm which applies to both, because it 
applies to all three bar rhythms. The strongest 
metrical accent falls upon the first, a subordinate 
accent upon the third, the weakest or none at 
all upon the second. This is seen also in a bar 
of three notes; it is an acknowledged rule in 
music that in such a bar, unless the time be very 


1 “A desire to keep the end of the line regular 
as well as light; an instinct which asserts itself 
at the end of the Latin hexameter and penta- 
meter and in other metrical forms.”—E. Harri- 
son, C.Q. VIII. 210, 


quick, there is a subordinate beat upon the third 
note. Anyone with a feeling for rhythm who 
will observe how he reads such a line as: 

dvdpa uo évvere Mofca rodvrporoy bs udda 


will find, I believe, that he lays rather more 
stress upon the first syllables of Moica and wohAa 
than upon those of évvere and 4s uada, and the 
more heed he pays to the proper quantities of 
the syllables the more will this be so, because 
the time taken will be longer. Certainly such is 
my own experience. So it is, too, with such a 
line as: ‘For the flesh of my body is molten, 
the limbs thereof molten as lead,’ where the first 
molten has a stronger accent than the second. 

I have sometimes wondered whether this rule 
in music and poetry is due in its turn to the 
pulsation of the blood in the arteries, for the 
sphygmograph traces a line in which there is a 
strong upward beat first, then a downward 
curve, then a sort of kick-up or secondary beat 
towards the close of the cycle. 

Hence it follows that the fifth foot is a weak 
or light foot in comparison with its neighbours. 
Hence the facts set out above, and also that 
very acute and remarkable observation of Mr. 
Drewitt’s (C.Q. II. ror) that over-lengthening is 
avoided by Homer in the first syllable of the 
fifth foot. He does not give any statistics: I 
have examined the second book of the Odyssey, 
and find 22 such over-lengthenings in the 
second foot, 26 in the third, 21 in the fourth, and 
only to in the fifth. It is a surprising fact, how- 
ever, that shortening of a vowel before a mute 
and liquid is commoner after the second syllable 
of the fifth foot than in that position in any 
other foot; in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
books of the Odyssey I note the following cases : 
first foot 2, second 2, third 18, fourth 1, fifth 23. 
This is due, I think, to the nature of such words 
as mpocntéa, which are so much more con- 
veniently placed at the end of a line. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


NOTE ON EUMENIDES 41-2. 
aluate 

ordfovra xetpas Kal veorradést Epos 

THE chief difficulty of this passage has been 
cleared up when it is realised, with Verrall and 
Blass, that the blood with which Orestes drips 
is not that of Clytaemnestra, but of the victim 
slain for his purification. The epithet veoomadés 
still awaits explanation ; veworl €owacpévov, the 
interpretation of the Scholiast, is certainly 
correct, but how could a sword be seen to be 
new-drawn? The passage in Apollonius Rho- 
dius, which describes the purification of Jason 
and Medea (Arg. 1V. 688-715), suggests a solu- 
tion. As the pair, who evidently follow strictly 
the prescribed ritual, seat themselves silently 
on the hearth, Jason plants in the earth the 
sword with which he has slain the son of 


1 yeoorabés M., veooradés Fl. Fa. V. 


Aietes. The sword must be brought, for it too 
must be purified ; it is always prominent in the 
vase paintings which represent the scene at 
Delphi, and is held unsheathed in the hand over 
which blood was poured. But the homicide, 
stealing armed and unexpected into the house 
of the purifier and debarred from explaining 
his position in words, would do well to give 
a prompt demonstration of pacific intentions. 
The planting of the guilty weapon in the earth 
was doubtless part of the regular procedure ; 
it would be removed at the moment when the 
homicide was about to receive the blood. 
Hence, if the priestess sees the hands of the 
stranger dripping with blood, she can reason- 
ably conclude that the sword has just been 
plucked from the earth. 

I am unable to produce any other Greek 
example of the purification of blood-guilty 
objects ; but their trial for homicide at Athens 
is familiar, and belongs to the same order of 
ideas. H. L. LORIMER. 
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EURIPIDES, MEDEA, tu. 560-561. 


EARLE long ago remarked that in Jason’s 
words, 


kal ph bre 
mévynta pevyer was Tus pldros 


the word didos at the end was weak and seemed 
to introduce an unnecessary restriction. He 
therefore suggested (Classical Review, vol. x, 
P- 3): 

révnta pevyew mas Tis 


Would it not be simpler to read 
wévnra pevyer was Tis Exrroday 


as being closer to the reading of the MSS.? 
The nominative diAos can easily be explained 
by its following so soon after was ris, with which 
a scribe would tend to construe it. The con- 
ception of the ‘ poor friend’ who is a burden on 
others is well known, and the suggestion re- 
ceives some support from Eur. £7. 1131: 


mévynras ovdels Bovrerar 


G. R. DRIVER. 


ARISTOPHANES, ACHARNIANS, 
ll. 68, ff. 


kal 5a Kaiiorplwv 
medlwy Eoxnynuévor, 

dppapatav padOaxds xaraxeluevor, 

68 dia Bergk. rapa rav R. da vulg. 

So the Oxford editors. Recent editors and 
commentators (with the exception ‘of Van 
Leeuwen) have preferred the plural form 
Kaiorpiov rediov to Dindorf’s mapa 
mediov or Blaydes’ rapa Kavorpiov mérapov, but 
none of them appears to have observed the 
justification for their preference. The road to 
Susa indeed passed through fwo ‘plains of 
the Cayster’ within two hundred miles of the 
Aegean, and the two alternative branches by 
which it led from Ephesus to the Anatolian 
plateau actually parted in one Kavorpiov rediov 
and reunited in another. If he took the Hermus 
Valley way, the traveller from Ephesus mounted 
the valley of the Cayster and dropped down 
over the watershed to Sardis by the route 
described in Herodotus V. 100. Thence, bya 
road coinciding in part with the Royal Road of 
the Persian kings, and in part with the modern 
railway, he travelled to the valley of the East 
Phrygian Cayster, which extended from Akro- 
enus to Philomelium. If he chose the more 
southerly branch, along the Maeander Valley, he 
diverged at once from the Cayster Valley and 
travelled by Celaenae and Metropolis to Ipsus, 
where he entered the valley of the East Phrygian 
Cayster. At this point the two branches merged 
into the main highway through Phrygia 
Paroreios. Ipsus was identical with, or close 
to, the mods oixovpévn, called by Xenophon 
Kavorpov mediov (Anabasis I. 2.11). At this 
well-known road-junction Cyrus met the Cilician 
Epyaxa. Both the Hermus Valley and the 
Maeander Valley routes, and especially the latter, 


were tolerably familiar to the contemporaries of 
Aristophanes. It was by the Maeander road 
that Alcibiades was travelling in 404 B.c., when 
he was murdered just before reaching the valley 
of the East Phrygian Cayster, and Ramsay 
finds an indication of the use of this road as 
early as the sixth century in a fragment of 
Hipponax (Historical Geography, p. 37; of: 
p- 30, where ‘ Maeander’ is a slip for ‘ Hermus,’ 
and p. 35 7). Rivers in Anatolia have a way of 
forcing themselves on the traveller’s attention, 
and the double occurrence of the name ‘Cayster’ 
must have struck many a Greek ambassador 
and trader. Van Leeuwen’s note, ‘Caystri 
pedium urbis Phrygiae nomen apud Xen. I. 2 
§ 11 hinc est alienum,’ is true only if we alter 
the text. If we are to understand the reading 
of the MSS. Xenophon’s reference is very 
pertinent. W. M. CALDER. 


ATIOAEIZIZ, ‘INVENTORY,’ IN 
HERODOTUS AND THUCY- 
DIDES. 


In the Class. Review for August, 1914, in a 
short article on the expedition of Xerxes to 
Delphi, I suggested that the word dmédekis was 
sometimes used in the special sense of ‘in- 
ventory,’ and, as such, belonged to the technical 
language of military or legal phraseology. The 
Persian expedition was sent for the purpose of 
taking an inventory of the treasures of Delphi." 
This process of inventory taking was, I sug- 
gested, a recognised military method of ensuring 
the neutrality of the party furnishing the in- 
ventory. If that party infringed its neutrality, 
everything set down in the list was seized by 
those who held the inventory. If, on the other 
hand, it maintained neutrality, it had the right 
to claim compensation, at the conclusion of 
hostilities, for anything that had been damaged 
or seized by the party to whom the inventory 
was furnished. An arrangement of this nature 
was explained in detail by Archidamus to the 
Plataeans in the third year of the Peloponnesian 
war.? If abstention from the war is desired, 
he says to them, dyere veusuevor Ta 
abrav, kal unde 5é duorépous 
pirous, wodéup wnderépovs. The Plataeans 
reply that their wives and children are in the 
charge of the Athenians, who might, therefore, 
not confirm their neutrality. Archidamus, to 
remove their apprehensions, tells them to hand 
themselves over to the care of the Spartans and 
carry out the following requirements : 


1. To make a list of their landed properties— 
Spous dmodeléare. 

2. To make a list of their plantations and 
any other properties that can be catalogued— 
dévipa rd vuérepa cal el Suvardv és 
dpiOudv 

3. To depart wheresoever they please until 
the end of the war—avdrot peraxwpicatre 
Ews dv 6 


1 This view was first proposed by Mr. J. A.R. 
Munro, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
2 Thucydides 11. 72. 
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He on his part undertakes : 


1. To keep the listed property as a deposit— 

2. To pay compensation for use and depre- 
ciation of the occupied kat 
popay pépovres Av ixavh 

3. To hand over everything again when 
hostilities have come to an end—éreddv dé 
droddcouer & dv 

It seems, then, that the word dmééeéts, which 
occurs in noun or verb form prominently in the 
Herodotean account of the Delphian expedition 
and in this passage of Thucydides, has a 
specialised meaning. 

Further light is thrown upon the particular 
transaction which involved an dmédegis by a 
passage in Plutarch’s Life of Sulla (12, 4). 
Sulla was preparing a large and important 
campaign. At the outset he approached Delphi 
as Xerxes had done. But in Sulla’s time 
Delphian neutrality or partiality counted prob- 
ably for less than it did in the days of Xerxes. 
Nevertheless Sulla is taking no risks. He hopes 
to control the shrine and at the same time, like 
Xerxes, he wishes to have the Delphian funds 
and properties as a financial reserve in case of 
trouble. He writes, therefore, to the Amphik- 
tyons at Delphi, telling them to send the 
treasures of Delphi to him, and he sends Kaphis 
the Phokian to verify the amounts of such 
treasures — @ypaye xal rots ’Audixrioow els 
mpds atrév' yap puddkew dogadéorepoy Kal 
dmroxpnoduevos dmodwcew éXdtrw. He, on his 
part, undertakes to refund no less than he re- 
ceives, assuming that he draws upon the 
Delphian moneys, at the conclusion of hostilities. 

The duties of Kaphis must clearly have been 
to superintend the drédes of what was handed 
over. 

Further interesting evidence as to this 
specialised meaning of drédeéis is found in the 

ost-classical usage of the worditself. Ducange, 
in his Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et In- 
fimae Graecitatis gives one meaning of dmddeks 
as ‘securitas, cautio de suscepta pecunia.’ 
From Murray's English Dictionary (s.v. 
‘policy’) it appears that the English word 
‘ policy,’ meaning a ‘contract for insurance,’ is 
derived from the mediaeval Latin afédissa or 
apodixa, a receipt or security for money paid, 
itself derived from the Greek drédectis. The 
modern Greek usage of drédeéis in the spoken 
language has almost exclusively the meaning of 
‘receipt.’ 

Delphi thus took out a policy of insurance 
with Xerxes, as Plataea might have done with 
Archidamus. With Sulla there was less of a 
guid pro quo; Delphi had everything to lose. 
Sulla’s system of insurance was cynically one- 
sided. S. CASSsON. 


ON SOME PASSAGES IN PLATO’S 


LAWS. 
Laws 653D dpav & (5) Schanz) rérepov 
. . . Abyos Yuvetra Ta viv, Haas. For 


we might read 4, z.e. mp@rov; this is supported 
by the mparov in 654A infra. 


II. 663D,E . . . more kal Suvduevov 
Bia GN’ exdvras . .. 7h Sixaca; 
Stephanus proposed the insertion of mel@ew 
before woeiv, and, however inelegant this may 
sound, something of the kind seems to be indis- 
pensable. I suggest, therefore, as an amend- 
ment, that weioac might be inserted after «al. 
The loss of wetoa after wore xal would be another 
easy instance of the ‘ haplography’ so frequent 
in the (IIEICAI=TEKAI). 

III. 693A cunmepopnuéva kaxds 
éomappéva It is scarcely surprising 
that Cobet took objection to éowapyéva and 
advocated its exclusion. But since it is hardly 
credible that anyone would be tempted to import 
the word, I regard it as more likely to be a 
corruption and suggest in its place ¢¢0apyéva : 
for the association of this with xaxés cp, xaxds 
obrws elvar 692D. 

Kal mds oldueba raxd KTH. 
Since we clearly need here an answer that im- 
plies assent on the part of Clinias, the form 
kal w@s cannot be tolerated. We might 
adopt Badham’s kal or cal rdvrws, but 
the corruption would be more easily accounted 
for by xal tows. In 712A there is another case 
where és (for which Susemihl conjectured 
kah@s) might plausibly be supplanted by tows. 

V. 739E d@avacias éyyirara 7 pla devrépws. 
Although Burnet passes over it in silence, the 
phrase 7 ula devrépws has given pause to others, 
notably Schanz and Ritter. But, so far as I 
know, nobody has yet seen that the true read- 
ing must be tiuia devrépws, ‘second in order of 
merit’: the polities are being assigned their 
places in the scale of value (747), see 739A 
ad fin. One may compare 728D detrepov érdyOn 
; and, for the adverb, aicxpiv ad xat 
devrépws xrr. 841B. 

740E dravrGca <al> dSivavra moeiv 8 Aéyouer. 
So Burnet, adopting Winckelmann’s insertion 
of at. Various other proposals have been made, 
but has anyone ever thought of al mrdvrws det? 
Since the relative has reference to a number of 
different antecedents, dvrws would seem an 
appropriate word. 

747D 7008’ juads NavOavérw rept ws 
elalv Tivés Siagépovres The 
negative in ov« eloly cannot conceivably be 
right, although Burnet—while mentioning Ast’s 
excision—lets it stand in his text. Since intru- 
sions of ov« are certainly rare, if not unknown, 
in the Laws, I prefer to see here a corruption : 
the original was, I suspect, ws gice eloly — 
‘some places have a natural superiority over 
others.’ The loss of the two final letters of 
gvoe. (another case of “haplography,” that 
fertile cause of trouble) was the origin of the 
blunder. Moreover, while the sentence sounds 
false with ovx elolv, and feeble with a bald eicty, 
with ¢vce it gains both truth and force. 

VII. 772D,E érére tis. . . kara vobv dauT@ . . . 
efnupnkévar muorever, yaueirw So the text runs, 
but it is obvious that an object is required for 
the infinitive. Are we to be left to supply it 
mentally, or is it not more probable that we 
should read morever <yduov> yapeitw 

774C TO... mar’ ExdiddvTe dia Xpyudrwy drroplay 
ynpdoxew rods mwévynras, Neither ynpdoxew nor 
d.ddcxew (a marginal substitute) seems to yield 
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a tolerable sense. Here again, as so often, 
marriage lands us in difficulties! 1 am inclined 
to think that the original word may have been 
the comparatively rare yauicxew, for which cp. 
Arist. Pol. 4. 1335°20. 

802B & dv . . . 7d 8 eravepduevov 
émippvOutev. Of the emendations recorded by 
Burnet, Ast’s éravopOovyevov seems the most 
attractive ; but in view of évdeés it may be worth 
while to consider whether it is not more prob- 
able that the original was 7d 5¢ rAnpovpevov, For 
av=hn see Burnet’s footnote to 780b 6 ; cp. also 
Gorg. 496E. 

IX. 864A Thy 6 dpicrou dv 
TovTwv xTX. What is to be 
made of rotrwy? What sense has it or what 
construction? We might content ourselves with 
Hermann’s 7’ if only écec@a did not sound 
so inept and weak. The truth only dawns on 
us when we read on some fifteen lines and light 
on the words kal Tijs rept 7d Apiorov 
égeois. The inference is, surely, irresistible 
that has usurped the room of 
TovTov. 

January, 1921. R. G. Bury. 


WHAT WAS THE GREEK 
HYACINTH? 
rubefactaque sanguine tellus 
purpureum viridi genuit de caespite florem, 
qui prius Oebalio fuerat de vulnere natus, 
littera communis mediis pueroque viroque 
inscripta est foliis, haec nominis, illa querellae. 

WHENEVER this question arises, the 
names of four flowers are brought 
forward — Iris, Corn-flag, Martagon 
Lily, and Delphinium Ajacits. Some are 
even bold enough to bring forward 
Linnzus’ genus Hyacinth, though he 
himself never claimed to get nearer 
than Hyacinthus non scriptus—a contra- 
diction in terms. 

A new claimant to the honour of the 
name of Hyacinth has a difficult task, 
that of gaining a hearing from two 
classes of judges—the botanists who 
have forgotten their classics, and the 
classical scholars who never knew any 
botany. 

Both classes will surely agree that 
‘ the discovery of some plant with marks 
which can be taken for the Greek letters 
AI generated the myth of the youth 
Hyacinthus.’ We have such a flower 
at our doors almost; let the Oxford 
Fritillaries speak for themselves in May. 
Even Persephone herself, were she to 
visit the Christchurch meadows, would 
think the flowers her own, so like are 
they to their Southern kindred. 

The chequering found in the F. Mele- 


agris type of Fritillaries is in the form 

of square spots all over, or partially 

over the flower-leaves ; they are kept in 

line between the parallel veins, and have © 
a general likeness to square writing on 

papyrus: it is not difficult to trace in 

it the letters required. 

Is there any other flower of so woe- 
begone an aspect! In some counties 
it is called Weeping Widow, for six 
drops of nectar hang, like tear-drops, 
inside the pensive bell. The colours of 
the Southern forms are of an even more 
sombre shade than ours. There is 
generally but one flower on each plant, 
and it is but of short duration, soon 
scorched and withered by the hot sun 
—an obvious type of untimely death. 
Finally, the dull red, as of bloodshed, 
suggests death by violence. 

The character of colour, though 
elusive, is next in importance to that of 
markings. To quote from the late 
Professor R. S. Poole: ‘The colour of 
the flower hyacinth is determined by 
that of the jacynth, one of the few 
precious stones of the ancients which 
can be determined beyond doubt.’ The 
colours of the gem?! are orange-red, 
brown and purple: the true colour of 
the Oriental jacinth was that of the 
Tyrian dye yielded by the murex, 
mopupa, described as of the colour of 
clotted blood. The colour of the flower 
and the gem alike is described as 
moppvpeos. The classic gems in the 
British Museum labelled jacinth vary 
in colour from a dark opaque brown to 
various shades of deep red; some show 
a flame-like gleam, some have a deep 
ruby tint. 

It may now be well to clear the way 
to the botanical aspect of the question 
by giving a list of eaneian, a selection 
from the fine collection of Fritillaries 
in the Kew Herbarium; the geo- 
graphical distribution is copied from it 
and from standard Floras of the regions 
in question. They are all of the 
Meleagris type ; with few exceptions, the 
flowers are solitary : 

F.. Messanensis, purple, very distinct lines and 
squares. Laconia, Crete, Italy, Sicily. 

F.. Acmopetala, wine purple, ‘a compromise 
between F. Meleagris and F. pyrenaica.’ Asia 
Minor, Syria, Lycia. 


! The jacinth contains 70 per cent. of zircon. 
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F. pyrenaica, dark purple-brown, with 
chequered varieties. 

F. pyrenaica var. nigra. From the Pyrenees 
to Greece, Peloponnese. 

F. pyrenaica var. Graeca (Sibthorp’s plant 
was found on Parnassus ; the figure shows a 
poor specimen, not like the Graeca of the 
Herbarium). 

F. tenella, purple, very distinct ‘letters.’ 
Albania, Montenegro, Zacynthus, Apennines, 


Most of them affect mountain stations. 
Compare Sappho’s év ovpect. 

Species are linked by varieties in a 
bewildering way, and the chequering 
obstinately recurs. 

It should be observed that the 
mention of a locality does not exclude 
all others. Turkish rule has not made 
things easy for the scientific explorer. 

Daremberg and Saglio, under Hya- 
cinthia, say that the flower did not seem 
to have any place in the games; also 
that the games were introduced into 
Greece from abroad. 

Some such account as the following 
would include the requirements of the 
case, and would keep within the bounds 
of probability: ‘A flower of melancholy 
aspect, blood-red in colour, and appar- 
ently covered with writing, gave rise to 
a story of early death by violence, 
somewhat on the lines of the Adonis 
legend, and like it, possibly of Semitic 
origin’ (Deimling’s view of the Hyacinth 
legend). As it came westward to Greece 
proper, and then to Italy, the successive 
poets who handed it on might either 
just accept the flower as part of the 
scene, or they may have identified it 
with some flower in their own country 
which had the necessary marks. The 
species and varieties of Fritillaria with 
their intermediates, stretching in geo- 
graphical area from Syria to the 
Pyrenees (not necessarily in abundance), 
lend themselves to the latter supposition. 
It would be an extreme view of classical 
colour-blindness to consider that the 
poets meant blue by the terms suave 
rubens, ferrugineus, and trop pupeos. 


CONSTANCE GARLICK. 


ZEUS MEILICHIOS, ZEUS 
AGAMEMNON, AND ZANES. 


THERE is a curious and supposedly 
corrupt passage in Macrobius which I 


believe to be quite possibly sound, and 
to throw a ray of light on an obscure 
point in Greek terminology. It runs 
thus:? ueteres autem nullum animal 
sacrum in finibus suis esse patiebantur, sed 
abigebant ad fines deorum, quibus sacrum 
esset, animas uero sacratorum hominum, 
guos zanas Graect uocant, dis debitas 
aestimabant. Although subject 
under discussion is purely Roman—the 
meaning of sacey—the ‘ancients’ here 
named are at least as much Greek as 
Latin ; for the sacred animals cf. eg. 
Aesch. P.V. 666. The difficulty lies in 
the word zanas, which Eyssenhardt 
marks corrupt, and various scholars 
have tried to emend, with poor success, 
to judge by the attempts known to me. 
Can anything be made out of the word 
as it stands, assuming it to be what it 
looks like, the plural of Zeus ? 

Certainly it does not mean that the 
Greeks thought the souls of sacrats 
homines (? dappaxoi) to be replicas of 
the great sky-god. Nothing is clearer, 
so far as normal Greek worship is con- 
cerned, than that Zeus is Olympian and 
nothing but Olympian—a god of the 
living,and not of thedead. This visible 
world is the ‘realm of Zeus,’ and it isa 
more or less vague ‘ someone else’ who 
looks after the departed.? A bold poet 
of religious genius? may call him 
‘another Zeus,’ and a late syncretiser* 
declare, that the two are one; but for 
the normal man in classical times, ywpils 
Oedv. 

But the very greatness and majesty 
of Zeus, lifting him high above the 
realm of departmental gods such as 
Ares, gave him a certain vagueness 
which some of the best minds of Greece 
turned to high account. For just as to 
the great writers of Hebrew the name 
Yahweh, from being the appellation of 
a tribal god on a par with Chemosh or 
Rimmon, came to signify the One God 
of their lofty faith, so to monotheistic 
Greeks the name of Zeus became almost 
a synonym for God, and St. Paul found 


1 Sat. III. 7/6. 

2 Pind. O/. Il. 64 ff., ra & ev rade Ards 
| ddtrpa xara yas dicate. ris | Adyov 
dpacas avdyxa. 

3 Aesch. Supp. 231, Zeds €v xapovorv. 

* ‘Orpheus,’ af. Macr. I. 18/18; oracle, 
tbid. 20. 
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himself able to use for his own purposes 
a philosophic hymn in his praise.! 

The inferior minds, however, were as 
incapable of this monotheism in Greece 
as in Judaea, if not more so, andI am 
inclined to think that for them the great 
name became quite early a convenient 
semi-adjectival word filling a gap in 
their vocabulary. For rich as Greek is, 
it is noteworthy that it has no exact 
equivalent of one common Latin ad- 
jective, namely, dzuos. 

That this is so is shown firstly by the 
fluctuating translations of the term in 
the later authors. Dio Cassius, holding 
no doubt, as Servius did long after him, 
that it means deified, renders it #pws in 
more than one passage ;* elsewhere we 
get Ocios; and so on, indicating that no 
very satisfactory equivalent was to be 
had, even for the late use of the word of 
beatified members of the Imperial 
house. When we take the earlier use 
(as diua Angerona, the famuli diui, etc.) 
it becomes still harder to say what the 
Greek for it should be. Saipwr is per- 
haps the nearest, but that has the 
disadvantage of being stubbornly sub- 
stantival — entautos daimon, with all 
respect to the ingenious author of the 
phrase, is as odd Greek as numen 
Rumina would be Latin—while its cor- 
responding adjective is put out of court 
by its special and peculiar use. eios is 
too closely connected with @eds, and 
consequently much too clear-cut and 
definite.* dios was a book-word. 

As a rule this mattered little, for 
roughly speaking, and with the reserve 
which must attend all generalities, the 
Greeks worshipped clear-cut figures, 


1 Act. 17, 28; the rues rav tyas 
are presumably Kleanthes and Aratos. 

2 £.g. Dio LI. 20/6, airov 
évopacas, 7.e. diuom Tulium eum uocans ; Ser- 
vius and the interpolator on Aen. XII. 138, o% 
V. 45. The latter passage definitely refers to 
the diud imperatores. 

3 It should be noted that I am speaking of 
the meaning, not the derivation, of duos. 
Etymologically, it has been pretty conclusively 
proved, so far as I can judge, that it and deus 
are the same word. But, apart from the fact 
that it can be adjectival, I hold that it differs 
from deus by being vaguer in sense. Wissowa 
(Rel. u. Kult?, p. 343) goes, I think, a little too 
far in saying that the words are ‘schlechthin 
der Bedeutung nach identisch,’ though, of 
course, they are often used loosely as synonyms. 


gods or heroes, of supposedly known 
form and character; while the Italians, 
until they became Hellenised, paid their 
cult to mumina of known function but 
personality so shadowy that about all 
that one could say definitely of them 
was that they were di#:—not human. 
But, just as Italian religion was be- 
ginning to develop more definite figures 
of gods when the intellectual conquest 
of Greece fossilised it, so Greek poly- 
theism showed here and there traces of 
polydaimonism, whether relics of a 
former stage or intrusions from a lower 
worship, or simply the product of the 
superstition of the more backward parts 
of the population. Now in speaking of 
these vague figures, if an adjective were 
wanted, diuos would be the very thing if 
it existed in Greek. I am inclined to 
hold that the word Zevs filled this want.‘ 
If this be true, we can explain the 
very old names of two mnumina, the 
rather important Zeus Meilichios, and 
the insignificant Zeus Agamemnon. Of 
the so-called Zeus of Crete I have 
nothing to say in this context. He is 
pretty clearly a vegetation-deity, dying 
and rising again after the well-known 
formula; but it can be held, at least 
plausibly, that the Greeks called him 
Zeus simply because they found him 
worshipped locally as the supreme god, 
just as they applied that name not only 
to the Latin luppiter but to the Egyptian 
Amun and the Scythian Papaios. But 
Meilichios is apparently pure Greek in 
name and cult; he is worshipped from 
Attica to Pompei;°* and he is without a 
doubt chthonian. Zeus Agamemnon 
again seems to be nothing but a hero, 
the Agamemnon of Homer, who, pace 
certain theorists, has nothing divine 
about him, beyond his pedigree. Now 
if Zev’s can mean diuos, the difficulty 


4 It might be suggested that such a use of 
the name is a survival of a very ancient period, 
before it was definitely attached to a high god. 
This is possible; but as we know the cult of 
Zeus to be very old, and know little of the 
antiquity of the other cults, I prefer the theory 
in the text. 

5 To the references in Farnell, C.G.S., end 
of chapter on Zeus (Vol. I.), add Conway, /¢a/. 
Dial. XXXIX. 7, ant katla (?) cuuets meelikiets, 
ze. usgue ad cellam Milichit. Of the 
history of this distant branch of the cult nothing 
seems to be known. 
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disappears at once. This also explains 
why we hear so little of these gentry. 
Our literature represents what the 
highest minds thought, with but few 
exceptions; and to them Zeus, if they 
believed in him at all, was at least the 
great sky-god, at most something very 
much higher. With the worship of 
minor chthonian powers went the atti- 
tude of mind which found this meaning 
of the ancient name not an enrichment 
but an emptying of content. 

We may now return to the passage 
in Macrobius. Reading Zanas we 
translate ‘souls of men made over to 
the gods, whom the Greeks call non- 
humans.’ they certainly were 
not, nor @ezor, for that is a laudatory 
word ; nor #pwes, for they were not yet 
dead ; nor daipoves, for they were human 
in origin; but like the Roman sacri they 
belonged, to their cost, to the non- 
human world, their own race having 
cast them out. 

Incidentally, I believe that we can 
now make sense of a sort out of the 
‘Pythagorean’ epitaph on Zeus of 
Crete, Oavav xeitac Zav bv Aia 
«ixrAnoKovow. On the ordinary inter- 
pretation it simply means ‘ Here lies 
Zeus, whom they call Zeus.’ But I 
suggest that it signifies ‘ Here lies in 
death the Zan—the non-human creature 
—whom they call Zeus’; a quite 
possible remark, it seems to me, to 
come from a follower of that strange 
mixture of esoteric philosophy and old 
wives’ fables which bears the name of 
Pythagoras. 

H. J. Rose. 


ADNOTATIONES VARIAE. 


Aesch. Eum. 1007: 
tre xal cpayiwy cepvav 
yijs 7b arnpdy 
xupas karéxew. 

Paley takes ite wal. . . as 
‘go and restrain.’ Verrall, ‘let these 
sacrifices also speed you.... Emprison 
there . . .,’ objecting to the coupling of 
the imperative and imperatival infinitive 
by xai. Where such an infinitive follows 
an imperative he holds that both are 
distinct (¢g. Plat. Rep. 580b i@.... 


1 Porph. de uita Pythagorae, 17. 
NO. CCLXXXIII. VOL. XXXV. 


kpivat: Aristoph. Ach. 1000 dxovete ... 
mivew) or disjoined or joined by 4¢ (e.g. 
Od. 16. 150 Kie, unde . . 

But Aristoph. Eq. 1187 éye 
would be most naturally translated 
‘take and drink’; and this seems to be 
the view of the editors of the Oxford 
text, who put no comma after éye (te. 
éye, Kal ‘come, drink also... .’). 
If this is so, it affords some confirma- 
tion for Paley’s rendering of the Eume- 
nides passage. 


Eurip. Orest. 384: 
So generally punctuated, e.g. Murray, 
Weil. But what does és xaipov 
mean? ‘At the crisis of my misfor- 
tunes’? This is harsh: also és xa:pov 
and other adverbial usages of xarpds do 
not seem to be used with a genitive. 
Would it not be better to punctuate 
thus? 
(apita 5 adres és 

(Cf. cwOfvat xaxdv in line 779 of the 
same play.) Neither punctuation throws 
much light on avrés (‘ ipse quem spera- 
vimus,’ Murray), but Soph. Aj. 1168 
és avtov xatpov lends support to 
Schaefer’s suggested emendation, avrov. 

Is line 397 (copov tot TO cages, ov 
TO un cages) the source of Dionysus’ 
obscure summing up in Aristoph. Frogs 
1434 0 péev copas yap elzev, o Erepos 
cageas? It is the sort of quibbling 
paronomasia that Aristophanes would 
delight in pillorying. 


Thuc. VI. 4. 2: 


dvacriva, Ereow vorepov éxardv adrods 

olkicat, réupavres Leduvodvra 
‘ But before their expulsion, a hundred 
years after their settling (them), they 
sent,’ etc. Or, reading oixjoat with 
A.B.E.F.M., ‘ after settling there.’ 

All the editors take adrovs as the sub- 
ject of the infinitive, and call attention 
to the fact that avroi would be more 
regular since, taken this way, the sub- 
jects of (oikjoat) and xtifover 
are the same. If oixioas is read, then 
Meyapéas is understood as its object 
(so ¢.g. Marchant). Would it not be 
simpler to take adrovs, meaning the 
town of Hyblaean Megara (cf. § 1 
above, Meyapéas @xicav Tods “TBraious 
KAnGévtas) as the object of oixica:? 
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Although that to which avdrovs refers, 
viz. Meyapéas tovs “TBAatovs, occurs in 
the sentence not immediately preceding, 
yet the sense of the reference is carried 
on in the immediately preceding sen- 
tence by the participle oixjcavtes. 


Eupolis, fr. 355 (Kock) : 

rabrov moet 7’ ’Arrixdy TH ovyKepavvis. 

The word {jra, found in various 
forms (Etym. mag., €jras: Choerob., 
Herodian., fedas: Photius, (sic): 
Hesych., ira), is explained by the 
lexicographers as a Thracian word for 
‘wine’: e.g. Hesych. 6 oivos rapa Opaki. 
Kock apparently accepts this, and quotes 
Miklosich. Lexic. Sloven. vet. dial. 50 
‘zelen dudaf, uva immatura,’ mention- 
ing also a Polish word ‘zielony’= green. 

Now both the grammarians and the 
lexicographers remark upon the loss of 
an iota, thus intimating (Photius indeed 
stating) that the real form was {eiAas, 
or the like, i.e. féoXas. This points to 
Vyas, fermentation (Gk. fém; Eng. 
yeast, etc.); but the fermentation in 
question was presumably not that of 
the juice of the grape, but of that of 
barley. iras=beer, cf. 


Plato, Gorg. 482c, d: 

&pn yap mov Topylav épwrimevov cod... ef 

. . . aloxuvOjvac. . . Kal pdvar 
kat oo) Karayedav (kareyéda, Vind. 21), ds ye moe 
Soxetv Té7e. 
‘ Polus said that Gorgias, when asked 
by you (Socrates) whether he (Gorgias) 
would teach, was shamed into saying 
he would, and that he (Polus) then 
laughed justifiably at you (Socrates).’ 
Or, reading xateyéda, ‘into saying he 
would: and he (Polus) then laughed,’ 
etc. 

Why should Polus, or anyone else, 
laugh at Socrates at this juncture? It 
was obviously Gorgias at whom he 
laughed. The whole point of the pas- 
sage is this: Gorgias was shamed into 
making a concession damaging to his 
own case, and Polus at the time (rdre) 
laughed at him for doing so. But now 
(viv 5é wdduwv) Polus has made a simi- 
larly damaging concession (avrds tavTov 
tovro and above, tavrov 
ros Topyiou catnyopet), 
and the laugh, Callicles suggests, should 
be against him (ov« dyaya: 
got TO eivat 


Tod Read, therefore, «al 
TovTov KateyéXa, TovTov referring to 
Gorgias. Haplography will reduce rov- 
tov to tov, and thence the change to 
gov is easy. 

MAURICE PLATNAUER. 


QUINTILIAN I. 9 AND THE 
‘CHRIA’ IN ANCIENT 
EDUCATION. 


‘A “Curia” is so called because it 
is particularly useful for life,’ as Homer 
is called ‘ poet,’ ‘xar’ éEoynv.’ So the 
rhetoricians inform us. Yet I doubt 
whether many English people know the 
meaning of the word, and I trust it is 
not insulting to add Liddell and Scott’s 
definition, ‘a pregnant sentence, maxim, 
remark, borrowed from some other 
author and worked out by certain rules.’ 

The derivation of the rhetoricians 
cannot be accepted. As Rutherford? 
says, this word means rather ‘an appo- 
site remark,’ something suitable, pds 
xpelav. i This is shown by the 
xpetat of Machon, of which some 300 
lines have been preserved by Athenaeus. 
Whatever else these are, they are 
certainly not, morally speaking, ‘ useful 
for life.’ They are sayings of various 
Hetaerae, who were quick (ev@xTos) at 
repartee. But it is mainly in connexion 
with the great philosophers that we 
find the word used in earlier times. 
Hecaton, for instance, collected thirteen 
books of their ypeias.2 Zeno of Citium 
recorded those of Crates. One may 
fairly conjecture that such collections 
were found valuable in philosophical 

ropaganda, and served to lighten and 
illustrate the dvaré£es.4 And if so, and 
if, as I should certainly hold, early 
Christian preaching followed the lines 
of other propagandism, philosophical 
and Jewish, may we not say that the 
collection of ypetas best known to us is 
that little treatise commonly called Q, 
which was worked up into the First and 
Third Gospels, and has been the ab- 


2 chapter in the History of Annotation, 

. 28. 

2 Diog. Laert. VI. 32. 3 Jbid. 91. 

* Quite possibly the derivation from ‘ useful- 
ness’ was evolved from this use in philoso- 
phical preaching. 
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sorbing theme of theologians for the last 
generation ? 

When the ‘Chria’ was adopted by 
the educationists—stiil as a rule main- 
taining its philosophical character—its 

rimary use was to be written out or 
earnt by heart in the school of the 
‘ grammatistes ’ or ‘literator.’1 Thence 
it passed on to the higher schools— 
whether ‘rhetor’ or ‘grammaticus’ or 
both was a moot point—and was 
‘worked out by certain rules.’ These 
are given us by the ‘ progymnasmatists.’ 
Let us take Aphthonius. His example 
is: ‘Isocrates said that the roots of 
matdeia were bitter, but the fruit sweet.’ 


We divide our exercise into seven heads: 
(1) Isocrates. We shall speak of his work and 
virtues in general, but more particularly of his 
services to education. (2) We paraphrase the 
saying. (3) We give, and this is the kernel of 
the whole, the airia or justification. In this case 
we dwell on the severe discipline of parents, 

aedagogi, and teachers, and show éx rov 
evayriov that to avoid this is to forgo learning. 
(4) We take a wapaBodn, or analogy, from nature 
—the labour of the sower and tiller and the rich- 
ness of the harvest. (5) An example (apa- 
Sevrypa) from history — the perseverance of 
Demosthenes. (6) ‘The testimony of the 
ancients.’ Does not Hesiod speak of the rough 
path of virtue, whose summit is easy? Finally, 
(7) the epilogue. 


Besides this there is another way of 
treating the ‘ Chria ’ mentioned by some 
writers. This is the «Aiow, of which 
Theon gives us a full account: 


If you take the ‘Chria,’ ‘Isocrates said that 
gifted (edguns) pupils are children of the gods,’ 
you can turn round the opening sentence so as 
to bring it into any case; you can put it ‘the 
saying of Isocrates is well known,’ or ‘it occurred 
to Isocrates to say,’ or ‘they say that Isocrates 
said,’ and finally ‘O Isocrates, you said.’ [This 
is harmless enough, though the stress laid on it 
seems childish. But there is worse to follow.] 
For you must also make the unhappy boy 
‘decline’ the ‘Chria’ in muméers as well as 
cases, and declare that ‘two Isocrateses said 
two gifted disciples were children of the gods.’ 
And so with the plural. 


Our authors note that a ‘Chria’ may 
often be ‘ practical ’—7.e. record some 
apposite action, and their favourite ex- 
ample is: ‘Crates (or Diogenes) seeing 
an unruly youth (or a greedy [éyo- 


1 Seneca, Ef. 33 § 7, ideo pueris et sententias 
ediscendas damus, et has quas Graeci Chrias 
vocant, quia complecti illas puerilis animus 
potest, qui plus adhuc non capit.” Vide also 
Quin. I. 1, 36. 


g¢ayov] boy) beat his paedagogus.’ 
Further, they distinguish regularly the 
‘ Chria’ from the This last only 
differs in that it is ampoowmos*—i.e. 
not attached to any particular person. 
If we turn the ‘Chria’ about rasdela 
into a yvwun, we shall omit the first 
heading on Isocrates. Otherwise the 
treatment will be the same. Though 
no doubt the distinction often became 
something merely formal and wooden, 
it has some reality in it. For it is 
essential to the ‘Chria’ that it re- 
flects the character and mentality of 
the speaker, and is not merely said at 
large. And doubtless good teachers 
insisted on this point, as indeed 
Aphthonius does to some extent. 

We are now in a position to consider 
the remarks of Quintilian (I. 9) on the 
subject, on some of which commentators 
and translators have gone wildly astray, 
through not observing the Greek 
parallels. 

‘ Sententiae quoque et Chriae et ethologiae(?) 
subiectis dictorum rationibus apud grammaticos 
scribantur, quia initium ex lectione ducunt: 
quorum omnium similis est ratio, forma diversa, 
quia sententia universalis est vox, ethologia 
personis continetur. Chriarum plura genera 
traduntur,’ etc. 

Quintilian, it should be premised, is 
suggesting a compromise between the 
Greek practice, in which most or all of 
the ‘progymnasmata were regarded 
as rhetorical, and the Roman, in which 
the ‘ grammaticus ’ attempted them all. 
He has already suggested as suitable to 
the latter (1) the Aesopic fable, (2) easy 
paraphrase from any verse that is being 
read in class. The words ‘ sententiae— 
scribantur’ mean then ‘ maxims, etc., 
are suitable exercises for the middle 
school, including a statement of the 
reasons (airiaz)® for them.’ As we have 
seen, this airia was the kernel of the 
‘maxim’ and ‘ Chria’ exercises. And 


2 While the ‘Chria’ dvadéperae cis tia 
mpoowma. This, of course, is the ‘ personis con- 
tinetur’ of Q. It is curious, however, that he 
applies this only to the ‘ethology’ or ‘aetiology,’ 
and not to the ‘Chria.’ I believe we should 
read for ‘ personis continetur. Chriarum’ ‘ per- 
sonis continetur’ <ut et> Chria, harum. 

3 I am sure that no one who studies Q.’s use 
of ‘ratio’ will find any objection to this render- 
ing, in the fact that he uses it in the same 
sentence in the rather different sense of‘ general 
principle.’ 
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I think we may expand his meaning as 
follows: ‘Apud grammatisten,’? they 
should be just written out or learnt by 
heart. ‘Apud rhetora,’ the elaborate 
treatment of Aphthonius may be used. 
‘ Apud grammaticum,’ the ‘ratio’ is as 
much as the pupils can manage.” 

But what are these so-called ‘ etholo- 
gies’? The word never appears in the 
progymnasmatists. Three explanations 
have been given: (1) A sketch of a type 
of character*-—a sort of elementary 
Theophrastus. This is clearly quite in- 
compatible both with ‘ dictorum’ and 
‘ personis continetur.’ (2) A speech in 
character—+.e. an ‘ ethopoeia’ or ‘ pro- 
sopopoeia’; but this is the very thing 
which Quintilian wishes to exclude 
from the middle school.* (3) A sketch 
of the character of some celebrated in- 
dividual. This will suit ‘ personis con- 
tinetur,’ but must be strained to fit 
‘dictorum.’ My solution is a simple 
one. I go back tothe MSS. NoMS., 
so far as I know, has ‘ ethologia,’ which 
is a correction of Regius. The pre- 
ponderating evidence is for ‘ aetiologia.’ 
I submit that this is an entirely natural 
term for an exercise which consisted 
mainly in giving the aitia of a saying.® 


1 Q.never mentions the ‘grammatistes,’ but 
says a good deal in chapter 1 on that stage of 
teaching. This no doubt, because in his 
clientéle the almost invariable practice was to 
employ home teaching. In the second stage 
practice varied, and the famous discussion on 
the relative merits of home and school teaching 
in chapter 2 entirely applies to this stage. No 
one presumably employed a private ‘ rhetor.’ 

2 We should perhaps include some element of 
the papripia trav wadaiwv. In the Class. Rev. 
(May-June, 1919) I pointed out that the words 
‘quia initium ex lectione ducunt’ must imply 
that the exercises were in many cases rather 
suggested by and illustrated from the reading 
than actually taken from it. Most of the 
‘ Chriae’ we know did not come from the poets, 
who alone were read in the Roman ‘gram- 
matical’ schools. 

3 Cf. Seneca, EZ. 95, 65, where ‘ ethologia’ is 
said to be the name given by Posidonius to the 
‘descriptio cuiusque virtutis.’ 

5 Although air:odoyia does not appear amongst 
the ‘ progymnasmata’ it is regularly given as a 
‘ figure ’—z.e. when we add a reason for what has 
been stated. Thus Cic. De Or. III. 202 we 
have among the figures ‘ ad propositum subiecta 
ratio,’ which Q. IX. 3,94 identifies with airvodoyia. 
So Auct. ap. Halm, het. Lat. p. 73, airwodoyia 
‘est cum causam alicuius rei et rationem 
subicimus.’ I think these passages confirm both 
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If I am asked how then did it differ 
from the ‘ Chria,’ I answer that the dif- 
ference was so vague that the term died 
out. It may have consisted in the 
form in which the theme was set, or it 
may have been the more general term, 
‘Chria’ being originally restricted to 
sayings of philosophical origin. 
Quintilian goes on to note some 
formal varieties of ‘ Chriae,’ especially 
the ‘active kind.’® He, too, gives the 
example of the ‘chastised pedagogue,’ 
but with a slight difference, which 
marks, I think, his mental outlook. 
The unruly or greedy boy of the Greek 
parallels becomes with him an ‘ indoctus 
puer.’ Quintilian, as we know, had a 
strong aversion to flogging, and a pro- 
found belief in the natural willingness 
of boys to learn—a willingness which, 
if lost, is lost only through mishandling. 
Thus instinctively he slips into an ex- 
pression which implies that not only 
the misbehaving boy, but the dunce 
also, is a disgrace to his teachers.? He 


the reading ‘aetiologia’ and the rendering 
which I have given of ‘subiectis dictorum 
rationibus.’ 

I shall add that a full consideration of the 
word would require a discussion of ‘aetiologia’ 
in Sen. EP. 95, 65, and ‘ethologia’ in Suet. De 
Gramm. 4. But exigencies of space forbid, and 
I can only say that the first seems to me to 
support my contention and the second not to 
weaken it. 

® He speaks, however, rather tentatively ‘in 
. » factis esse Chriam putant.’ He then notes 
another variety, ‘quod eodem nomine appellare 
non audent, sed dicunt xpedes ut Milo 
vitulum assueverunt ferre, taurum ferebat.’ 
This last Theon rightly diagnoses as the 
maOnrixn form of the ‘practical’ Chria, the 
ordinary one being évepynrixn, for the moral 
lies in what happens to the person rather ‘than 
what he does. Theon’s doctrine is clearly more 
developed than Q.’s, and this I take as evidence 
that his date is not so early as some have 
thought possible. 

7 So great was the influence of Q. in the 
early Middle Ages that I should be inclined to 
ascribe to this ‘Chria’ a practice noted by 
Rashdall (Univ. of Europe I1., p. 610), as inuse 
in the School of Rheims in the thirteenth (?) 
century. There it was laid down that the head- 
master should examine the classes weekly, and 
if they did badly, ‘verberabit pueros sed magi- 
stros magis.’ The authors of this practice, 
which must have added greatly to the excite- 
ment and perhaps on the balance to the happi- 
ness of schoolboy life, could not rise to Q.’s 
view of the folly of chastising boys, but accepted 
willingly the idea of the guilt of the teacher. It 
may be noted here that it is a complete error to 
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then concludes with words which also 
have been generally mistranslated: ‘ in 
his omnibus et declinatio per eosdem 
ducitur casus, et tam factorum 
quam dictorum ratio est.’ The ‘ de- 
clinatio’ is evidently the «Aiow. men- 
tioned above, and the words ‘et tam... 
ratio est’ mean that the ‘practical’ 
Chria is just as susceptible of the airéa 
treatment as the ‘ logical.’ 

What was the value of this ‘ the use- 
ful thing par excellence’?! The «dious 
treatment was certainly childish, and 
perhaps the whole method may have 
tended to priggishness. The particular 
example about 7ratéeia, associated as it 
obviously is with the rod, is undoubtedly 
unctuous, and savours of ‘ You know it 
hurts me more than it does you, my 
boy.’ I noticed in an earlier article,? 
that the saying appears in that splendid 
piece of oratory, the Twelfth Chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. There, 
too, the writer clearly connects it with 
corporal punishment.* But apart from 
these considerations the method of de- 
velopment seems to me admirable and 
a rebuke to the slipshod methods of 
teaching composition current in our own 
schools, and the probability that in the 
hands of pedants it became mechanical 
does not detract from its excellence. In 


suppose that Q.’s influence on education only 
begins with Poggio’s discovery of the complete 
text in 1416. 

1 [ may note here that the ‘ Chria’ continued 
to be found useful in one country at any rate 
till modern times. Goethe says (Wahrheit und 
Dichtung 1.), ‘in rhetorischen Dingen, Chrieen 
und dergleichen, that es mir niemand zuvor.’ 
He adds that his father used to give him money 
rewards for his success therein. 

2 Class. Rev., May-June, 1919. I did not 
then note a point, which I do not myself think 
fanciful, because I esteem so highly the richness 
of thought in this author. In v. 11 he does 
not use the phrase ‘bitter root,’ but in v. 15 he 
continues, ‘lest any root of bitterness... 
trouble you ; lest there be any profane person 
as Esau, who. .. sold his birthright.’ It is true 
that the phrase ‘root of bitterness’ is used in 
allusion to Deut. xxix. 18, but is it not also an 
allusion to the ‘Chria’? And may not the 
thought be ‘ The severe discipline of our parents 
and teachers was the mark of our sonship. We 
used to be told it had ‘‘a bitter root,” but the 
true root of bitterness is the dmaidevros who has 
forfeited his sonship ’? 

3 So much so that our versions translate 
maideia by ‘chastening.’ The ‘disciplina’ of 
the Vulgate is better. 


fact the whole system of ‘ progymnas- 
mata,’ in which the ‘ Chria’ and gnome* 
appear as one out of some dozen, was 
thought out with a care and insight 
from which modern teachers have much 
to learn. 

Though one out of many, the ‘ Chria’ 
stands out historically in two ways. 
In the first place, anyone who reads 
between the lines of ancient edu- 
cational literature will see running 
through the whole the conflict between 
the philosophical and rhetorical ideals, 
the one exemplified by Philo and 
Plutarch, the other by Quintilian. It 
bears a close analogy to the modern 
conflict between religious and secular 
education. And it is in the ‘ Chria’ 
that the philosopher had his fling. By 
tradition the subjects were mainly 
philosophical, and the lesson which it 
taught that the poets or ‘ ancients ’ were 
to be regarded as a vehicle for illustra- 
ting moral thoughts is also philoso- 
phical. It is a doctrine strongly urged 
in Plutarch’s ‘ quomodo deceat audire 
poetas,’ and stands in marked contrast 
to the broader and more literary view 
urged in Quintilian I. 8. 

The other point is this: while our 
oratory of the Bar, the Senate, and 
the platform doubtless owes much to 
ancient eloquence and perhaps more 
than we think to rhetorical schools, it 
has no continuous descent from them. 
But there is one form of oratory, and 
that the most widespread, whose lineage 
is unbroken—I mean that of the pulpit. 
We can trace it back from modern to 
mediaeval, from mediaeval to patristic 
preaching, and how closely this last 
was connected with rhetoric, Augustine® 
himself tells us. Thought of as a dis- 
course on a given topic, the sermon is 
nearer to another of the ‘ progymnas- 
mata,’ the Kozvos Toros, and it is not 
without reason that it is regularly 
called a ‘common-place’ in the six- 
teenth or seventeenth centuries. Butin 
its dominant form of a discourse de- 
veloping a text, it is the ‘Chria.” We 
find this form certainly as early as 
Origen. I do not suggest that this is 


4 In the following remarks I include the 
‘gnome’ under the ‘ Chria.’ 
5 De Doctrina Christiana, Book IV. 
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its sole or even main parentage. But 
I can hardly doubt that familiarity with 
this favourite school exercise did much 
to recommend this form of discourse to 
the Christian rhetoricians. 


F. H. CoLson. 


ROMAN BURIAL. 


PROFESSOR Rose is still of opinion 
that the original place of Roman burial 
was often the house (Class. Rev. XXXIV. 
p- 144). It may therefore be worth 
while to add a few supplementary con- 
siderations to the very weighty argu- 
ments put forward by Dr. Warde Fow- 
ler against this view (Class. Rev. XI. 
pp: 33 ff). 

Firstly with regard to suggrundarium, 
Fulgentius is not a first-rate authority, 
nor is his account of the burial of infants 
in niches under the eaves free from 
obscurity. At the same time his tale is 
too strange to be fiction, and analogies 
confirm the possibility that Roman 
infants may have been buried in or 
below the structure of the house. 
Examples of the burial of children 
beneath houses during the Bronze Age 
have been recorded in Aegina (Stais, 
"Ed. ’Apx. 1895, p. 227), Crete (B.S.A. 
VI. p. 77), and Melos (B.S.A. XVII. 
pp. 6-9). At Phylakopi in Melos a 
series of these burials was found be- 
neath the first city. All were of children, 
older indeed than forty days, but none 
possessed of a complete set of second 
teeth. The bodies had been inserted in 
pithot in a contracted position, with the 
head to the mouth of the jar, which was 
then covered with a basin. The pithoi 
were placed in depressions scooped in 
the natural rock beneath the founda- 
tions of the houses. But no adult 
skeleton was found so buried, and the 
citizens of Phylakopi, throughout the 
occupation of the site, followed the nor- 
mal practice of burying adults in ceme- 
teries outside the settlement. The 
burial of infants, possibly with a view 
to facilitating their rebirth, within or 
beneath the structure of houses does 


1 I have seen it ascribed to the traditions of 
the synagogue. Luke iv. 18-27 has something 
of this character, but no other discourse in the 
New Testament. 


not imply the similar burial of adults, 
but rather the contrary. 

Secondly, it will be remembered that 
the sole positive evidence in favour of 
the burial below the house consists of 
two passages in Servius and one in 
Isidore of Seville. Warde Fowler has 
pointed out that neither of these scholars 
is an infallible authority for prehistoric 
practice. One may perhaps go further 
and suggest that Servius or Varro, if he 
be Servius’ authority, came to adopt 
their view, not upon the evidence of 
tradition, but as the result of deduction 
from a mistaken premise. Sciendum 
quia etiam domi suae sepeliebantur ; unde 
orta est consuetudo ut di penates colantur 
in domibus, writes Servius ad Aen. V. 64. 
Ad Aen. VI. 152 he repeats and corrects 
himself: apud maiores, ut supra diximus, 
omnes in suis domibus sepeliebantur. Unde 
etiam umbras larvas vocamus. Nam dit 
penates alii sunt. It looks as though 
Servius or Varro, in common with many 
of their respective contemporaries, not 
to speak of later scholars, had confused 
notions as to the classification of lares, 
penates, lemures and larvae, but tended 
to regard them all as in origin ancestral 
ghosts. If lares and penates were ances- 
tral ghosts, the theory that people had 
once been buried under their houses 
was a plausible explanation of certain 
features of their worship. But in fact 
they were not originally ancestral ghosts. 
(See Warde Fowler, ‘The Origin of the 
Lar Familiaris,’ Roman Essays and Inter- 
pretations, pp. 56 ff.) 

Thirdly, the argument that the ritual 
of the Lemuria supports the theory 
(Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 307 
note) is not veryconvincing. The Attic 
popular superstition alluded to in the 
Heroes of Aristophanes (Diog. Laert. 
8. 34; Suidas, ta cipBora), 
which recognised the presence of ghosts 
at meal-times or the ritual of the third 
day of the Anthesteria, might be quoted 
with equal force to prove that Athenians 
buried their dead beneath their houses. 
But in fact they did not. 

Fourthly, all the archaeological evi- 
dence is against the normal burial of 
adults within the existing walls of the 
city. Both the Terra mara and the 
Villa nova cemeteries lay outside the 
settlements of the living. Whence and 
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why did the Romans adopt a method 
of burial opposed both to their own 
practice in historical times and to the 
universal practice of the Mediterranean 
world in prehistoric times? The law 
of the XII. Tables it is true implies the 
necessity for legislation, but that has 
been explained by the growth of the 
city which had brought former ceme- 
teries within its new boundaries. I 
understand that the recent investiga- 
tions at Mycenae are likely to provide 
an illustration of the process. When 
the city was enlarged and the great 
walls were built, what had been a 
cemetery without the settlement was 
brought within its boundaries. The 
royal graves were fenced off in a sacred 
enclosure; the graves of lesser folk were 
in some cases built over. The same 
may have happened in Rome, and 
Roman houses may have existed beneath 
the foundations of which lay a grave. 
But in such cases the interment pre- 
ceded the house-building. To believe 
upon the present evidence that the 
Romans ever possessed or adopted the 
practice of burying their dead beneath 
already existing houses demands a 
robuster faith than I possess. 
W. R. HALLIDAY. 


QUAESTIONES ROMANAE. 


(Notes on WARDE FOWLER'S The Religious 
Experience of the Roman People). 


(a) Wuy are beans taboo ? 


The explanation may be found in the 
Greek word for bean. xvapos is tenta- 
tively referred to the same root as 
xvavos-, but neither etymology nor 
common-sense support the derivation. 
It is one of the class of nouns in -ayos 
formed from verbs in -ew: such as 
adptapos,acook, from apréouat, to prepare 
meat for table; épyapos, a dancer, 
from ; and from trotéw 
seen in the Hippocratean zotnya, a 
draught. 

So xvauos derives from xvéw, to be 
pregnant, and the meaning given by 
Pollux, ‘ the swelling of the breasts with 
milk,’ traces back to its original sense. 
xvapos, bean, is properly ‘ the thing big 
with life’ ; and anyone who has watched 
the rapid and mysterious pushing forth 


of the young bean from the parent 
womb will understand why the bean 
was a symbol of sexual fertility, why 
the Pythagoreans who abstained from 
living food also abstained from a vege- 
table which in its growth has almost 
the vitality of the animal kingdom, and 
why vampire ghosts seeking the blood 
of men were as easily deceived by beans 
as were the giants by Jack’s miraculous 
stalk. 

(6) Why are the pontifices so called ? 

The connexion between the building 
of bridges and the exercise of priestly 
functions has always been obscure. The 
bridges across the Tiber were not pecu- 
liarly sacred, and pontifices are found 
in communities possessing neither river 
nor bridge. The explanation may be 
found in the primary meaning of the 
word pons. Pons is a passage, a path: 
especially a passage constructed for a 
special purpose and of a temporary 
nature: that it should have water 
beneath is not essential, and the passage 
by which voters passed at the Comitia 
was called a pons. So porta and portus 
alike mean ‘an entrance.’ Now the 
making of passages must have been one 
of the chief duties of the ancient priest. 
The land on which his people were 
settled was protected from the dangers 
of the hostile powers without by an in- 
visible boundary line, renewed and 
strengthened every year by a solemn 
lustratio with sprinkling of holy water 
and shedding of victims’ blood. The 
boundary is no less real because it is 
invisible, and only a priest can make 
the passages through the ring fence 
whereby dealings with the outer world 
are possible. Such fontes in the early 
community work correspond to the 
portae of the city state, and it may be 
noticed that in the ritual of the lustratio 
at Iguvium it is at the three gates, the 
weak points in the sacred as in the 
physical barrier, that the chief sacrifices 
were offered. 

(c) What were the Lares ? 

The Lares and Penates are usually 
thought of as the protecting guardians 
of the house. But it is doubtful if this 
was their original character. 

Both among the Greeks and the 
Romans gods are of two kinds. There 
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is the single divinity, alive, strong and 
benevolent, the god of the conquerors ; 
and there are the group-divinities, 
spirits of the dead, malignant and de- 
feated, whom it is yet policy to appease. 

The group-divinities of Rome are 
the Lemures, the Lares, the Manes, the 
Penates; the first two Etruscan, the 
second two Latin words. As to 
the character of the Lemures there is 
no doubt. They were ‘ Larvae nocturnae 
et terrificationes imaginum et besti- 
arum’: and they were appeased by 
offerings of beans. The Manes are 
exactly described by the adjective im- 
mantis. They were creatures vaguely 
huge and therefore terrifying : you could 
not see where they began and where 
they ceased—a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of what we call a ghost. It was 
hoped, of course, that the name Manes 
would reverse their character. The 
methods pursued with the Lemures and 
Manes are methods of fear. A bolder 
course is to welcome such unpleasant 
visitors as honoured guests and to 
make them part of the family. This 
was, I believe, what was done with the 
Lares and Penates. The latter were 
given a new name and put in charge of 
the larder; the former were taken out 
of the class of group-divinites and a 
benevolent Lar Familiaris created in 
their place. But that the Lares were 
not originally kindly spirits may be in- 
ferred from their name. It is agreed 
that it is an Etruscan word, and we 
know the sinister character of the 
Etruscan religion. Moreover, we cannot 
separate lar from the adjectival noun 
larua (sc. imago) formed from it. If 
the Larvae were malignant spirits of the 
same kind as the Lemures, then the 
Lares also must originally have belonged 


to this class. 
F. A. WRIGHT. 


NOTES ON LUCRETIUS. 


I. 357. Haud ulla fieri ratione uideres. 
denique cur alias aliis praestare uidemus. . . 


For ‘/fierz,’ the variant ‘ ualerent’ has the re- 
spectable authority of Q and the Gottorpian 
fragment. 

It may perhaps be suggested that this repre- 
sents an original ‘wa/eret’ in place of ‘ uideres, 
in a sense similar to ‘Josset’ (cf. I. 603, for 
example). 


‘ Valerent’ might then be due to accommoda- 
tion to the neighbouring ‘corfora,’ while 
‘uideres’ would be the second stage of a cor- 
ruption due to ‘ wz¢demus’ at the end of the fol- 
lowing line. 


II. 381. 
Perfacile est animi ratione exsoluere nobis. . . 


If ‘ animi’ be thought unsound, ‘ sémmz/z’ would 
seem preferable to ‘Zai’ or ‘farili, since it 
might be lost through the copyist’s eye straying 
to ‘dissimili’ in the preceding line. As in- 
stances of this type of corruption may be 
cited—e,g. II. 251-2, III. 852-3 (if Merrill’s 
‘nil’ be adopted in 853), III. 886-7, V. 393-4 
(‘2nter se’ and ‘znterea’), V. 585-6, V. 775-6. 

‘ Animi’ might then be supplied as a stopgap 
from a reminiscence of I. 425, I. 448, etc. 


O tenebris tantis, O. 
—tenebris tantis, Q. 
E tenebris tantis, /¢a/z. 


Q seems to give the truest testimony, namely 
a blank syllable. I think that the rhetorical 
force of the opening of this invocation would be 
considerably strengthened were we to fill the gap 
with < 7e,>,— striking the leading note in the 
very first word, giving a powerful epanalepsis 
with ‘ Ze sequor’ (3), anda four-word alliteration 
to launch the passage under way. The initial T 
might well have been left to be illuminated, and 
thus accidentally omitted. 


III. 617. certis regionibus omnibus haeret. 


‘pedibus ... manibus... sedibus ... re- 
gionibus omnibus’ in two consecutive lines 
would surely have sounded uncouth even to 
Lucretius’ ear; moreover, it seems only possible 
to extract a workable sense by the violent ex- 
pedient of supposing ‘omnibus’ to be a mascu- 
line dative. 

Surely we should hesitate to credit any com- 
petent author with such a harshness. IV. 420 
suggests ‘ommnts obhaeret’ as, at any rate, a con- 
ceivable remedy. R. J. SHACKLE. 


VIRGIL, AENEID VI. 545. 


discedam, explebo numerum, reddarquetenebris. 


Is it possible that in the phrase exflevo 
numerum there is a tinge of the meaning of 
numerus in the sense of ‘the common throng’ 
as we have it in Horace, Zfisé/es I. 2.27, nos 
numerus sumus et fruges consumere nati? 
Deiphobus obviously means that he will return 
to his place among the shades; by speaking 
with Aeneas and the Sibyl he has been singled 
out from them, but now he will ‘ fill up the com- 
mon throng (by rejoining it) and will lapse again 
into insignificance. It is a tinge of meaning 
continued, in typically Virgilian style, by the 
words veddarque tenebris. R. B. A. 
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VERGIL AND THE MESSENIACA 
OF RHIANUS. 


IT has been satisfactorily demonstrated that 
the Messeniaca of Rhianus is summarised in 
Pausanias IV. 17. 6-24. 1.4 In these chapters 
there are one or two points which suggest that 
Vergil may have been influenced to some extent 
by Rhianus. 

Couat remarks that the night raid on the 
Corinthians, like the raid in Aenied IX.,? is 
imitated from the raid on the camp of Rhesus 
in Jad X. One or two details are common to 
Vergil and Pausanias, which are not found in 
Homer. Odysseus and Diomede find the 
Thracians sleeping with their weapons and 
horses beside them. Diomede kills thirteen 
men, of whom Rhesus is the only one named. 
No spoils are taken except the horses of Rhesus. 
In Pausanias and Vergil alike, the raid is made 
on men sleeping in disorder. The Latins killed 
by Nisus and Euryalus have fallen asleep after 
a drunken revel. Similarly, on one occasion, 
Pausanias narrates that Aristomenes, when 
taken prisoner, killed his captors, who had been 
made drunk by a maiden. Vergil names several 
of the slain leaders, as does Pausanias, and in 
both cases spoils are taken. 

Pausanias’ description of the taking of Ira 
has many details which remind us of the taking 
of Troy in Aeneid II. Both cities are surprised 
by night, the walls being left unguarded ; there 
is confused fighting in the streets, and both the 
Messenians and the Trojans defend themselves 
desperately ; both Aristomenes and Aeneas, 
though knowing that the cause is already lost, 
encourage the citizens to resist. Still more 
striking is the resemblance between the part 
played by Theoclus the seer, and Panthus the 
priest of Apollo. Theoclus warns Aristomenes 
that Ira is doomed, and bids Aristomenes save 
himself. The hero accordingly takes the secret 
treasure on which the fortunes of Messene 
depend, and buries it on Mount Ithome. So 
Panthus warns Aeneas and delivers to him the 
Penates. Though Vergil does not actually 
reproduce any passage in Pausanias there is a 
marked likeness in tone between the warnings 
of Theoclus and the speech of Panthus. Again, 
Hector’s charge to Aeneas to flee bears a strong 
resemblance to that of Theoclus to Aristomenes.* 

It cannot be claimed with certainty that 
Vergil imitated Rhianus ; but, in view of the fact 
that he was in the habit of borrowing freely 
from his predecessors, it is not impossible that 
some details of treatment were suggested or 
supplied by the Messeniaca. 


M. MARJORIE CRUMP. 


1 Auguste Couat, Za Poéste Alexandrine 
sous les trois premiers Ptolemées. 

2 Aen. IX. 314-366. 

3 Aen. II. 318-335. 

Cy, Paus:, TV. 20: t.. 324-327. 
Paus. IV. 21.7. Aen. II. 289-292. Also Venus’ 
words, Aen, II. 617-619. 


QUINTILIAN, 9. 4. 101. 


minus gravis ertt spondeus praecedentibus et 
pyrvhichio ut ‘iudicé Luniani, 

_ THUs the cod. Bambergensis. The Ambro- 
sianus reads praecedenti (followed by an erasure). 
.. Itis clear that the nameof a metrical foot 
has fallen out. But whatever that foot may be 
there are grave difficulties, if with Halm we 
read zudic?, since the phrase (1) contains no 
pyrrhic, and (2) is identical in rhythm with 
ausus est confiteri, which Quintilian has praised 
for its rhythm a few sections back (94). Halm 
suggests that cvetico has dropped out before e¢, 
while Meister adopts Spalding’s suggestion and 
supplies zamzdo. But the first syllable of 
is long and not short as they appear to suppose. 
If, however, we read zudiczz, the normal spelling 
in post-Augustan Latin (see Brambach, Hiil/d. 
Suir lat. Rechtschretbung, 1882, p. 10), it is easy 
to restore the passage by reading praecedentibus 
pyrrhichio et palimbacchio (or, if it be preferred, 
palimbacchio et pyrrhichio, starting from the 
final spondee and working back). The corrup- 
tion of the text is easily explained by the simi- 
larity of the termination -chzo. It is hard for the 
less sensitive English ear to judge of the truth 
of Quintilian’s criticism, though the rhythm is 
clearly less weighty than that of the example 
which immediately precedes, z//ud scimus, ubi- 
cunque sunt, esse pro nobis. But in any case it 
is difficult to attach a very high importance to 
Quintilian’s detailed remarks on rhythm, since 
they are palpably perfunctory and confused. 


H. E. BUTLER. 


LIVY, 1. 32. 12. 


Jfieri solitum ut fetialis hastam ferratam aut 

sanguineam pracustam ad fines eorum ferret et 

diceret ... td ubi dixisset, hastam in 
eorum fines emittebat. 


IN this passage where Livy describes the 
ancient rite of declaring war, the words sangut- 
neam praeustam have been regarded with sus- 
picion. Two objections may not without justice 
be brought against the reading: (1) in place 
of sanmguineam we naturally expect a word 
answering to fervratam ; (2) the phrase implies 
that the “asta ferrata was not sanguinea. Too 
much importance should not be attached to the 
first objection as Livy is probably paraphrasing 
an ancient formula in which the niceties of style 
may well have been disregarded. With regard 
to the second objection it has been assumed 
that the Aasta racusta was stained with blood, 
while the asta ferrata was not so stained on 
the ground that it was obviously a weapon of 
war, whereas the hasta racusta was an obsolete 
weapon which might conceivably be regarded as 
having no such significance. But it is obvious 
that the throwing of the asta pracusta is more 
primitive than the use of the hasta ferraia: 
consequently it is probable that, when the Aasza 
errata took its place, a conservative people 
like the Romans would have continued to stain 
the spear-point as of old to avoid any breach 
with the earlier ritual. These difficulties can be 
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got over by the adoption of Madvig’s transposi- 
tion Draeustam sanguineam, when sanguineam 
may be taken as referring to both types of spear 
(cp. Professor Foster’s translation in the Loeb 
series). But the question may legitimately be 
raised whether sanguineam does mean ‘ stained 
with blood’ at all. If it refers to the material 
of the hasta praeusta, all difficulties as to its 
position disappear. Turnebus,in two passages 
of his Adversaria, refers to the possibility of its 
referring to the material, and suggests that it 
was made of the sanguineae virgae or sanguinet 
frutices mentioned by Pliny (16. 74, 176 and 19, 
180 ; 24. 73.). Again the virga sanguinea was 
used for the scourging of arricidae (Modestinus, 
Dig. 48. tit. 9, 1, 9.). The question arises 
as to what this plant may be. The answer is 
not far to seek. Macrobius (3. 20. 3) quotes a 
list of infelices arbores from Tarquitius Priscus, 
containing the name sanguinem. This name 
survives to-day in Italian, since the cornel is 
still called sanguine. Now the cornel was, as 
is well known, used for shafts (cp. Georg. 2. 447 
and the bleeding cornel-thicket that sprang up 
from the shafts in the body of the dead 
Polydorus in Aen. 3. 23 ff.). Its name and 
colour would further have symbolic value. 
Against this view it may be urged that the 
spear thus thrown was as a matter of fact 
Stained with blood : cp. Amm. Marc. 19. 2. 6. 
and Dio Cass. 71. 33. But both authorities are 
late and sanguineus, as referring to the tree, 
would easily give rise to misconception. It is 
not even necessary to suppose that Livy under- 
stood the ancient formula. It is not, of course, 
contended that this interpretation is conclusive, 
but it is one which has, perhaps, been too con- 
fidently rejected. 

My friend and colleague Mr. M. Cary further 
points out that the view that the name Sangui- 
neto on the shores of Trasimene preserves the 
memory of the slaughter of the Romans in 
Hannibal’s great victory becomes very dubious 
in view of the use of sanguzne=cornel. It should 
mean no more than the ‘ cornel thicket.’ 


H. E. BUTLER. 


THE STABULARIUS. 


THERE are two titles in Justinian’s 
Digest (IV. 9 and XLVII. 5) dealing 
with the liability of nautae, caupones, 
and stabularii for loss of what had been 
entrusted to their care. In English 
translations these persons are invariably 
described as ‘shipowners,’ ‘inn-keepers,’ 
and ‘ stable-keepers.’ The word nautae 
is thus used in a wide sense as signifying 
carriers by sea. It has never yet been 
suggested that the term stabularius may 
also have been used in a somewhat 
wide sense as signifying, in legal 
phraseology, a ‘common carrier.’ In 
countries where the law is founded 
upon that of Rome, it might be im- 
portant to know whether there is any 


reasonable ground or any authority for 
such a suggestion. Hack vehicles were 
not unknown in ancient Rome; one 
may perhaps suppose that they were 
owned by stabularii. Some classical 
scholar may perhaps be able and willing 
to throw some light on this point, and 
oblige AN INQUIRER. 


LABIENUS AND THE STATUS 
OF THE PICENE TOWN 
CINGULUM. 


A Lasienus of Cingulum is men- 
tioned by Silius Italicus among the 
Romans who fell at the battle of 
Cannae: (X. 34-35) ‘celsis Labienum 
Cingula saxa| miserunt muris.’ This 
allusion, combined with Caesar’s state- 
ment that Cingulum was built or re- 
built by his lieutenant Titus Labienus 
has generally been regarded as sufficient 
reason for assigning the Labieni to the 
Picene town of that name. The form 
of the nomen in tenus, it has also been 
pointed out, is especially characteristic 
of Picenum and Umbria.! It is worthy 
of note that a passage in Cicero’s 
oration Pro C. Rabirio perduellionis 
veo” confirms the Picene origin of the 
Labieni. The consul Cicero is defend- 
ing the aged senator Rabirius from the 
charge, brought by the tribune Labienus, 
of having murdered Saturninus in 100 
B.c. Cicero asks Labienus what his 
family and neighbours did in the situa- 
tion in which Rabirius found himself 
thirty-seven years before: (22) ‘ quid? 
pater quicum ? quid? propinqui vestri, 
equites Romani? quid? omnis praefec- 
tura, regio, vicinitas vestra? quid? ager 
Picenus universus utrum tribunicium 
furorem an consularem auctoritatem 
secutus est?’ It is natural to identify 
Cingulum with the praefectura in 


1 Schulze, Zur Geschichte lateinischer Etgen- 
mamen, 105. The peculiar form of this zomen, 
unusual among magistrates of the Republic, 
doubtless explains the persistence, in spite of 
frequent corrections, of references to Labienus 
under the momen Attius. See, for instance, the 
indices of the Clarendon and Teubner texts 
of Caesar. The error which dates from the 
Renaissance was probably due originally to a 
misunderstanding of Sell. Hisf. 31, where 
Labienus and Attius Varus are mentioned 
together without a connecting word. 

2 On this trial see Ed. Meyer’s recent dis- 
cussion in Caesar's Monarchie und das Principat 
des Pompeius (1917), 543-557: 
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Picenum with which Cicero associates 
the Labieni, and the context of Caesar’s 
statement about Cingulum provides 
confirmation for this identification: 
(B.C. I. 15) ‘Auximo Caesar progressus 
omnem agrum Picenum _percurrit. 
Cunctae earum regionum praefecturae 
libentissimis animis eum recipiunt ex- 
ercitumque eius omnibus rebus iuvant. 
Etiam Cingulo quod oppidum Labienus 
constituerat suaque pecunia exaedifi- 
caverat, ad eum legati veniunt quaeque 
imperaverit se cupidissime facturos 
pollicentur.’ In the light of the passage 
quoted from Cicero etiam here seems to 
imply the inclusion of Cingulum among 
the praefecturae that welcomed Caesar.* 
If we are right in inferring that Cin- 
gulum was a praefectura, Labienus could 
not have founded here a municipality 
where there had formerly been only a 
small village,? for, although the old 
name praefectura was retained by many 
communities long after the acquisition 
of full citizenship made it a compara- 


1 On the pracfecturae in Picenum see Frank, 
Klio, 1911, 373-376. 

2 Cf Mommsen, C/Z. IX., p. 541; Huelsen, 
s.v. Cingulum, Pauly-Wissowa. There is no 
evidence for Huelsen’s statement that Cingulum 
was founded by Labienus in 63, the year of his 
tribunate. 


tively meaningless title, no new prae- 
fecturae were created after the Social 
War.® He must rather have rebuilt a 
town that had been entirely destroyed 
by some disaster. Caesar’s use of con- 
stituere to indicate a complete recon- 
struction (an idea suggested also by 
ex-aedificare) is paralleled by Augustus’s 
use in the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(19) of facere for monuments that he 
had entirely rebuilt instead of reficere 
which he employed for monuments that 
he had restored in part. 


Since the above note was written 
there has come to my notice Professor 
Frank’s identification of Labienus with 
the person attacked by Catullus in 
Carmina 94, 105, I14, I15, poems that 
are usually thought to refer to Mamurra 
(Amer. Jour. Phil., 1919, 407-408). If, 
as seems likely, they really refer to Labi- 
enus, the Firmano saltu of Carmen 114 
indicates nothing more than a grant of 
land to Labienus at Firmum. He 
cannot have been a native of that city, 
for Cicero associates him with a prae- 
fectura in Picenum, a status that 
Firmum, a former Latin colony, could 
never have had. L. R. TAay.or. 


3 Cf. Mommsen, Séaaisrecht, 797. 


REVIEWS 


ORPHEUS, EINE RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHE UNTER- 
SUCHUNG. 


Orpheus, eine religtonsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung. Von OtTTo KERN. Mit 
einem Beitrag von JOSEF STRZYGOW- 
SkI. Pp.69. Two plates. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1920. 
M. 5. 


Tus pamphlet contains three essays 
by Dr. Kern: (1) Die Sage, (2) Zur 
Theogonie, (3) Das Kind in den Mysterien ; 
and a short paper by Dr. Strzygowski, 
Orpheus und verwandte iranische Bilder. 
In the first essay Dr. Kern questions 
the common assumption of the high 
antiquity of the Orpheus legend, and 
proposes to examine the figure of 
Orpheus in the light of the literature 
ascribed to him and of the early literary 
evidence. The review of this material 
leads to the conclusion that-there is 


very little to support the Thracian 
origin of Orpheus. Dr. Kern accepts 
the etymological connexion of the name 
Orpheus with dp¢avds (orbus, Hesych. 
opdavay), and 
Fick’s contrast between Thamyris, the 
singer who frequents the savzyupis 
* cvvodos, Hesych.), 
and Orpheus, the singer who remains 
in solitude. The loneliness of Orpheus 
reflects the character of the cult-society 
of which he was the projection. Dvte 
ganze Orpheusgestalt ist eine verhalinis- 
massig junge Schipfung und zwar die 
Schopfung einer Kultgemeinschaft, die 
einsame Pfade wandelte. Similarly a 
single Bakis or Sibyl was evolved out 
of the many (Ar. 
Probl. 30, 1). Thus Cicero’s statement 
(de nat. deor. I. 38): Orpheum poetam 
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docet Aristoteles nunquam futsse, is har- 
monised with the enumeration by Suidas 
of many poets bearing the name. Eu- 
molpos, Keryx and Krokon are similar 
projections of the Eumolpidae, Kerykes, 


_Krokonidae. 


Dr. Kern then reviews the charac- 
teristics of this abstract figure, and 
accounts for them on the above hypo- 
thesis. The connexion with Thrace, 
which first appears in the second half 
of the fifth century, is explained by the 
adoption of the Thracian religion of 
Dionysus by the ‘Solitary’ sect. The 
death of the Greek Apolline singer at 
the hands of the wild Bassarides was 
like the martyrdom of a Christian mis- 
sionary. The tearing to pieces reflects 
the rending of Zagreus. The creation 
of the figure of Orpheus dates from 
the sixth century or somewhat earlier. 
In Attica the Orphic movement was 
vigorous, but went on independently of 
Eleusis. The Frogs, 1032, and Rhesus, 
943, refer to the foundation, not of the 
Eleusinian, but of the Orphic mysteries. 

This essay contains many interesting 
observations. I leave the theory to 
more competent critics. That the con- 
tent of every divine, semi-divine, or 
heroic figure is, either wholly or in part, 
a projection from the mind of the group 
which carries on the cult appears to me 
an obvious fact. The only question in 
any particular case is whether there 
was, or was not, a single important 
historic person to serve as a core round 
which the projection could crystallise ; 
or, it may be, a series of unimportant 
veg who ‘represented’ or ‘em- 

odied’ the projection, as the father 
of a family now impersonates Father 
Christmas. This latter possibility is 
often ignored by Euhemerists. 

In the essay on the Orphic Theogony, 
Dr. Kern emphasises the contrast be- 
tween the Hesiodic type of Theogony, 
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which is confined to the origin of the 
world and of the gods, and the Orphic 
type, which is rather a ‘Iepos Aédyos 
(the title @eoyovia for any Orphic poem 
does not occur before the Neo- 
Platonists), and throws the emphasis 
on the origin of man, original sin, 
redemption, and eschatology. Dr. Kern, 
who hopes soon to conclude his long- 
desired critical edition of the Orphic 
fragments, believes that the ‘ Rhapsodic 
Theogony’ used by the Neo-Platonists 
was a great Orphic Bible, the work of 
many centuries, but dating back in its 
essential features to the sixth or seventh 
century, and known in its earlier forms 
to Xenophanes, Empedocles, Aeschylus, 
Aristophanes,} Plato, etc. 

The third essay is a note on the 
Playing Child of the mysteries. Dr. 
Kern calls attention to the inscription 
on an Eleusinian thymiaterion, pub- 
lished by Skias (Ed. apy. 1895, ¢. 102, 
ap. 16): -vios Mapadavios 
where he takes mrapa- 
to imply Zagreus playing near the 
Titans or other gods. 

Strzygowski connects the representa- 
tion of Orpheus surrounded by animals 
with similar figures of the Good Shep- 
herd type, which show traces of the 
influence of Iranian Mazdaism. Espe- 
cially interesting is an ivory at Florence, 
in which Adam, grasping a tree, is 
naming the animals. At the foot the 
four rivers of Paradise appear. 


F. M. C. 


1 I am struck by a resemblance, which has 
not, I think, been noticed, between the fragment 
(Abel 76): Ojpes 7 olwvoi re Bpotay 7’ 
ira, | yns, rervypéva, pndapa py- 
dev | eidéres xrA., and the opening of the (Orphic) 
Parabasis of the (685): dye 8) iow 
avipes capyavpoBia, yeved mpordpo.n, 
ddvyodpavées, mAdopaTa mndov, Pin’ 
apevnva, xtk. In each case men are abused for 
their ignorance, before being enlightened. 


THE ELDER EDDA AND ANCIENT SCANDINAVIAN DRAMA. 


The Elder Edda and Ancient Scandina- 
vian Drama. By BeEertTua S. PHILL- 
poTts, O.B.E., Litt. D. One vol. 
Pp. xi+216. Cambridge University 
Press, Ig20. 21s. 


Tuis is not the place for a discussion of 
the main thesis which Miss Phillpotts 


attempts to prove—the derivation of 
the subjects of the Eddic poems and of 
many features in their treatment from 
primitive ritual drama; but it may be 
permissible to express a warm appre- 
ciation of the learning and fine judg- 
ment shown in the argument, which in 
its lucidity and fairness is a model of 
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what arguments on difficult points in 
literary history ought to be. It is the 
more important to insist on this, because 
the supposed parallelism between the 
development of Scandinavian and that 
of Greek poetry, which is all that calls 
for notice here, is not so satisfactorily 
made out as most other points in the 
book. It is not quite clear what theory 
of the origins of Greek Tragedy Miss 
Phillpottsassumes: sometimes she writes 
as if it began among the tombs, some- 
times as if the suggestions of Professor 
Murray and Miss Harrison were proved 
truths. It is only on a very superficial 
view that Greek tragic plots can be said 
to show ‘the same features of unhappy 
divisions and bride-snatchings within 
the family’ as the Northern; a more 
careful examination will reveal differ- 
ences much stronger than the resem- 
blances, and a large amount of material 
which cannot be brought into relation 
with such a statement at all; and it is 
therefore not easy to agree with Miss 
Phillpotts that ‘the Northern analogy 
makes it difficult not to accept the view 
of those who would trace the origin of 
Greek Tragedy to a ritual Year-Drama.’ 
It is, moreover, very doubtful whether 
there are really in Greek Tragedy such 
‘traces of the resurrection of the hero’ 
as the analogy requires; and though 
Greck legend presents good evidence of 
periodical ritual slayings, with supposed 
magical effect, such ritual does not 
stand in that relation to tragedy in 
Greece which it appears to have borne 
in the North. The argument from 
analogy is a very frail thing at best in 
literary history, and cannot be accepted 
until both sets of facts are presented in 
an equally careful analysis. 
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Perhaps the most striking resem- 
blance which Miss Phillpotts brings out 
between the two literatures is that 
between the influence of the Northern 
Heroic Saga and that of Homer upon 
the subjects presented to them in 
popular legend—an influence shown 
probably in the elimination of much 
that was crude and grotesque, and the 
presentation of a story better suited for 
more refined audiences. There may be 
also a true analogy between the exclu- 
sion of Thor from the finer heroic story 
and that of Heracles (as a rule) from 
Homer: in both languages the aristo- 
cratic epic eschewed some of the 
subjects appropriate to popular drama. 
But the interesting comparison (p. 135) 
of the exploits of Thor with those of 
Heracles is followed by a paragraph 
resting on the very risky assumption 
of a close original connexion between 
the satyric drama and the x@pos from 
which Comedy arose. (Some such 
suggestion was made by Dieterich, but 
the evidence is all against it.) Conse- 
quently the statement that Heracles 
‘was the mythical leader of a xaos, a 
festal procession,’ and so was analogous 
to Thor ‘in what we may call the 
satyric drama of the North ’is mis- 
leading. But in relation to the main 
theme of the book such matters are but 
trifles. 

It should be added that a classical 
scholar may find, at many points in 
Miss Phillpotts’ account of primitive 
Northern Drama, interesting if not 
very important resemblances to features 
of the earliest Greek Tragedy and 
Comedy. 


A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF EURIPIDES. 


The Macedonian Tetralogy of Euripides. 
Discussed and edited by RICHARD 
Jounson WALKER. Pp. 
139. 12s. 6d. net. 

Euripidean Fragments. Emended by 
RICHARD JOHNSON WALKER. 8%” x 
57”. Pp. 52. Burns, Oates, and 
Washbourne. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE former of these two books is an 
attempt to reconstruct the main out- 


lines of an assumed tetralogy of Euri- 
pides on the basis of the existing frag- 
ments. Such proceedings are neces- 
sarily hazardous; the evidence, which 
is apt to be ambiguous or inconclusive, 
requires scrupulous care in the weigh- 
ing, and the investigator will frequently 
be faced with the disappointment of 
a negative result. In short, there is 
hardly any region where it is so neces- 
sary to tread warily. Mr. Walker’s 
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tetralogy comprises the Alcmena, Teme- 
nus, Temenides (a title which he prefers 
to the alternative Temenidae), and Ar- 
chelaus. The subject-matter is taken 
to have been the foundation and sub- 
sequent history of the Macedonian 
dynasty up to and including the reign 
of that Archelaus to whose court 
Euripides withdrew in the year 408-7. 
In regard to the first three plays I 
propose to say little, although it is 
startling to find it suggested that the 
well-known allusion in the Rudens to 
Euripides’ Alcmena really means that 
the wind was as heavy as the coffin 
which contained Alcmena’s stone statue 
(p. 68). Mr. Walker’s main concern is 
with what he calls ‘the quasi-satyric 
Archelaus,’ maintaining that the title- 
réle belonged to Euripides’ patron and 
not to the son of Temenus, whom cur- 
rent opinion favours. As reconstructed 
by Mr. Walker, it was certainly an 
extraordinary play. The Chorus con- 
sisted of the ghosts of twelve Mace- 
donian kings, whose spirits had been 
invoked by their descendant for con- 
sultation and advice ; Heracles, as was 
natural in a ‘ quasi-satyric’ play, pro- 
vided suitable comic relief; and the 
whole performance was intended as a 
manifesto to newly-liberated Egypt, 
claiming equality and friendship for a 
monarchy which traced its descent from 
the Egyptian Epaphus. Mr. Walker 
even goes so far as to conjecture a 
reproduction at Canopus shortly after 
the original presentation at Aegae. 
After this we are hardly surprised to 
read of an Egyptian flavour suggestive 
of the Book of the Dead (p. 66), or to 
meet a conjecture (p. 132) that Euri- 
pides was acquainted with a Greek 
version of the Psalms. Now, whatever 
one may think of these suggestions, 
the main contention that Euripides 
composed a play introducing historical 
personages, although it seems to con- 
flict with the statement of the gram- 
marian Diomedes that he refused to 
write a tragedy about his patron, would 
be of no little interest if it could be 
established. Unfortunately, the evi- 
dence quoted is insufficient to warrant 
the conclusion. Olympiodorus refers 


to Euripides (fr. 1120) as an authority 
for Xerxes’ bridging of the Hellespont. 
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This must mean, as we are bidden to 
infer (p. 19), that the anonymous lines 
quoted by Plut. Mor. 110 were written 
by Euripides. But, if so, these lines 
can only come from the Archelaus, 
because (1) we know the titles of all 
the Euripidean tragedies, and no other 
of them is appropriate to the require- 
ments of the case; and (2) the un- 
known titles belonged to the class of 
‘non-dramatic satyr-plays,’ which early 
passed into oblivion and were not recog- 
nised by the Alexandrian critics. The 
‘non-dramatic satyr-plays’ will be un- 
familiar to students; but Mr. Walker 
infers their existence from two obscure 
and corrupt passages. These are schol. 
Aristid. p. 402, 25 Dind., where Mr. 
Walker reads dmraiotos as 
meaning ‘pieces without set-back,’ 
descriptive of unalloyed happiness, and 
Asclepiades ap. schol. Ar. Ran. 1344, 
where he elicits the words trav 1d 
abéror, ‘fourteen inutilia,’ in preference 
to Dobree’s tav It 
is to be feared that this reasoning is 
more ingenious than convincing. 

Space does not permit me to discuss 
Mr. Walker’s arguments in detail, and 
on the main question a few words must 
suffice. The lines quoted by Plutarch 
are altogether unlike Euripides, and 
some previous critics have held the 
view that they are not tragic at all. 
Moreover, Mr. Walker takes no account 
of what is perhaps the most probable 
solution, that Olympiodorus or his 
authority made a mistake, and intended 
to refer to the Persae. Errors of mis- 
taken attribution as between the tragic 
poets are common enough (see my 
Fragments of Sophocles, p. xx); and few 
will agree with the contention that 
Olympiodorus had studied the text of 
the Archelaus at first hand. 

Although it is difficult to accept his 
conclusions, Mr. Walker’s candour de- 
serves all praise: he puts all his cards 
on the table, and is quite well aware 
that he is conjecturing from incomplete 
data (p. 58). But it must frankly be 
said that he will fail to secure the 
adherence of his readers, because none 
of them will be so sanguine as he is 
himself. 

The remainder of Mr. Walker’s book 
is connected with the companion volume 
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of emendations of Euripidean frag- 
ments, in which the emendations of 
the tetralogy are repeated. An inde- 
pendent study in a province like this is 
always of service to subsequent workers, 
for, even if the immediate results are 
inconsiderable, the necessity of healing 
or defence is made clear. Some of 
Mr. Walker’s less ambitious proposals, 
such as pi’ for in 
fr. 101 and roc for 76 in fr. 643, are 
deserving of favourable consideration. 
But while it should in fairness be 
remembered that these comments were 
written at a distance from any reference 
library, it is regrettable that their 
author did not seek an opportunity of 
revising them later. Had it been other- 
wise, some of the notes would assuredly 
have been cancelled or modified. Such 
are the objection to the absence of the 
article with wAodros in fr. 96, which is 
actually idiomatic (Soph. O.C. 782, 
fr. 188: Eur. Phoen. 495, etc.); the 
preference of ouvnpetpet to cuvnperet, 
notwithstanding Lobeck on Az?. 1329; 
and the strange remark on fr. go that 
in Pollux ‘the barbarous as érav $7 is 


surely impossible.’ As if quotations 
were not regularly so introduced by all 
kinds of writers, as I have pointed out 
in A.J.P. XXXIII. 431. In the same 
note he butts against received opinion 
by saying: ‘It remains to be proved 
that népov and the like are tragic.’ An 
awkward slip is made in quoting fr. 885: 
Aristophanes has dpovpaias (not 
cias). Again, did Mr. Walker examine 
the context in Achilles before writing 
his note on fr. 861 ? 

It must regretfully be added that 
many of the alterations are altogether 
unacceptable, and several of them occur 
in passages which do not seem to have 
been deeply corrupted: thus 248 ov« 
trevias (epov aicyiotns becomes 
ovx Te mevias del 
épu; 733 Tavtes* TO yap petlov 
TO Xpewv becomes madvtes, 6 1” ap’ 
"Axépwv peilov  Xepov; and 
864 petaBoras yap Tovey del 
becomes traifw petraBonr’, ds 
moveiv These examples have 
not been sought out ; they are genuinely 
characteristic. 

A. C. Pearson. 


THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE AENEID. 


The Sixth Book of the Aeneid. Edited 
by H. E. But.er, M.A., Professor of 
Latin in the University of London. 
Pp. viii+288. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1920. 6d. 


Tuis is the first attempt, and an 
attempt long overdue, to bring within 
reach of English students at least some 
of the new knowledge of Vergil ac- 
quired in the last twenty years and con- 
tained, for example, in Norden’s great 
treatise on this book; and in Heinze’s 
thoughtful study of Vergils Epische 
Technik. Besides these two there 
have been the epoch-making essays of 
Skutsch upon the Eclogues and earlier 

oems; Sabbadini’s Disegno primitivo 
dell’ Eneide (1900) and much scattered 
work of the new Vergilian school in 
this country which found an inspiring 
leader in Dr. Warde Fowler. 

As such an attempt, Professor Butler’s 
book will receive a cordial welcome, 
both for the knowledge which it presents 


and not less for the stimulus it will give 
to the study of the Aeneid. He de- 
scribes his own purpose modestly thus : 

‘It is to be hoped that this edition may serve 
to throw fresh light on some of the many pro- 
blems of the Sixth Aenezd, and that it may be 
found to contain a considerable amount of infor- 
mation not hitherto accessible in English edi- 
tions. A formal commentary is, no doubt, a dry 
way of presenting one’s views. But it is in 
many respects the most convenient form for 
practical use.’ 

And this is the point of view from 
which it is fair to judge the result. It 
is a courageous effort to meet an urgent 
need, not professing to be a finished 
monument of scholarship. For how- 
ever strongly Professor Butler’s readers 
may dissent from his views on par- 
ticular passages, and whatever gaps 
they may find in his knowledge of 
Vergil, they will none the less accept 
his book with gratitude as containing 
the fruit of much fine study, and as an 
indispensable companion to everyone 
now teaching Latin in this country. 
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Among examples of Professor Butler’s 
best work, I would put first his general 
treatment of the Geography of the Under- 
world, aeris in campis latis (e.g. on ll. 887 
and 439), where he stoutly and (so far 
as I may judge) rightly rejects Norden’s 
attempt to follow the interpretation of 
some of the ancient scholars quoted by 
Servius, identifying Vergil’s Underworld 
with the mystical division of the 
Heavenly Spheres. ‘It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that the Heavenly 
Spheres are not reached by going under- 
ground’ (p. 180). My only regret is 
that to this Professor Butler has added 
no account of the suggestion made a 
few years ago, I believe by Mr. J. G. C. 
Anderson—though I may be accusing 
him falsely1—that the idea of largior 
aether and solem suum may have been 
suggested to Vergil by the curious effect 
on the eyesight of passing by torchlight 
through a passage of such rock as that 
in the road-tunnel between Naples and 
Pozzuoli. When one comes out, all the 
colours are different, and rather fainter 
—if I may trust a recollection nearly 
thirty years old—but everything is 
cleaner, and, as it were, stark-naked. 

Typically good notes on smaller points 
are those on Cybele (784), deus (749), 
pracpes (16), armentum (38), and on 
ambiguous oracles (84). The note on 
the Mistletoe (205) and on aura in the 
preceding line, on Cerberus (417) and 
on the Manes (743), all show wide 
reading and careful judgment. So, 
too, the notes on Misenus (149) and 
Palinurus (338)? and on the well-known 
difficulty of the two lines 716-7: 


1 [| have sought in vain for the source from 
which I reported it in a speech published in 
J. Rom. Stud. U1. p. 329). 

2 Confirmation of Professor Butler’s point of 
view on these episodes may be found in my 
lecture on the Growth of the Underworld (New 
Studies of a Great Inheritance, p.112). Most 
of this paper was published in 1913 in Assays 
Presented to William Ridgeway, to which Pro- 
fessor Butler refers, unless I am mistaken, only 
on the question of the Ivory Gate, and then so 
briefly as in effect to mis-state my point. 

I regard that passage (893-8) as a way of 
suggesting, but not of stating, to the 
reader that Vergil’s account was even in his 
eyes surrounded by mystery. I cannot for a 
moment agree with Professor Butler’s view that 
such a suggestion is ‘out of keeping with the 
whole spirit of the book.’ The solemn invoca- 
tion of Il. 263-7, to which Professor Butler 


has equidem memorare tibi atque ostendere 
coram 

iam pridem hanc prolem cupio enumerare 
meorum, 


where Heyne’s and Nettleship’s ac for 
hanc is certainly, as Professor Butler 
says, the only alternative to the suppo- 
sition that Vergil left the passage in- 
complete, and that it was stitched 
together by Varius and Tucca as best 
they could. 

In more than one of these notes, and 
especially in that on 743, Professor 
Butler recognises (what I should call) 
Vergil’s constant and characteristic 
way of transcending controversy by 
avoiding the precision of prose state- 
ment. ‘ Vergil was a poet, not a formal 
theologian, and he used the vague and 
more awful word Manes’ (not Genius). 
And if only Professor Butler had 
realised more fully the importance of 
this principle throughout, he would 
have escaped what, so far as I may 
judge, are the most serious defects of 
his commentary; and he would also 
have seen, at least in essence, the 
answer to a number of the problems 
which he raises, but does not profess 
to solve. Again and again in his com- 
mentary, especially in his whole treat- 
ment of the Plains of Mourning, he 
asks plaintively for more information. 
Why are so many romantic figures left 
in this limbo with no more said about 
them than that Minos will be their 
judge? Why Minos? What legal 
process does he follow? Who are his 
jurymen? What sentence does he 
pass upon the accused? And again, 
why does Vergil select only a certain 
number of crimes, and only a certain 
number of penalties? And why does 
he say no more about Pompey and 
Julius Caesar than to pray them to 
abandon Civil War? 

The truth is that there is no answer 


appeals, only prays mihi audita logui, 
not to expound a special and direct revelation. 
Every one of the four lines hints at mystery and 
ignorance (sélenies, nocte tacentia, audita, cali- 
gine mersas). This view is only, after all, a 
modification of that of Servius ; and Professor 
Butler admits that he can offer no other ex- 
planation of the Ivory Gate ; for he rejects the 
view of Professor Everett, which I admit (/.c. 

. 135) as an additional point not in the least 
inconsistent with my own. 
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to these questions just because Vergil 
intended there to be no answer. He 
knew what, apparently, is hard for any 
commentator to believe, that to pro- 
nounce sentence on such cases as these 
would be at once to forfeit his readers’ 
confidence, to desert poetry which must 
teach by suggestion, for the dogmatic 
kind of philosophy or theology which 
teaches by assertion. Have these wise 
critics ever asked themselves to what 
length the Book must have been ex- 
panded if their questions had been 
answered in the narrative? 

And above all poets, Vergil most 
loved this method of silence, of opening 
questions, and leaving them unclosed. 
The Sixth Book even more than the 
rest owes its hold upon the imagina- 
tion of Europe to the way in which 
Vergil’s instinct shaped by almost life- 
long! reflection has guided him through a 
maze of incredible and often gruesome 
mythology, dwelling only on such parts 
of the old-world pictures as he felt still 
to have an ethical meaning, and quite 
deliberately leaving on one side 
problems which no mortal could answer 
without stirring disbelief. 

I must not pursue this tempting 
theme, though I believe it to be of funda- 
mental importance.2, On such ques- 
tions, Professor Butler will reply that 
he was aware of my view, but not 
convinced of its truth. In passing to 
points on which more than one view 
can hardly be possible, a reviewer is in 
sore straits because of the unevenness 
of the different parts of the commentary. 
The good is so good as to demand 
notice of what is not. 

In any new edition (and one ought to 
be needed soon) it is greatly to be hoped 
that Professor Butler will remove the 
last traces of a certain superciliousness 
in his attitude towards Vergil, which I 
am quite sure that he would not on 
reflection defend, since it is, in fact, 
inconsistent with the general tone of 
much that is admirable in his Intro- 
duction (especially p. 18). 


1 See The Youth of Vergil (Great Inheri- 
tance, p. 86 f.; also p. 121). 

2 See further on this Mew Studies of a Great 
Inheritance, pp. 36 ff., 122 ff., 164, 181. Alsoa 
paper on Vergil in Classical Association ; Pro- 
ceedings, 1906 (Manchester). 
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He tells us (p. 43) that Vergil’s 
books ‘vary considerably in merit’; 
that the last Six Books of the Aeneid 
are not ‘the most poetic portion’—a 
criticism that makesonegasp. Evander, 
the Shield, Euryalus, Pallas, Camilla, 
all less poetic than Professor Butler 
can conceive them! Again, Vergil is 
admonished that his instances of the 
exploits of Hercules ‘might have been 
better selected’ (p. 248); that his deeply 
felt and deliberate condemnation of 
avarice as one of the major crimes (p. 
208) ‘is a little surprising’ (the surprise 
is surely to see how dimly Professor 
Butler has realised the last century of the 
Republic); that the order (of the crimes) 
‘seems confused and the selection some- 
what casual’ (p. 15); but he is gra- 
ciously pardoned for his double treat- 
ment’ of Theseus (ll. 122 and 618) on 
the ground that it ‘may be no more 
than a slip’ (p. 44). This calm 
assumption that the things which one 
does not understand are due to some 
fault on the part of the poet is funda- 
mentally unscientific. Professor But- 
ler’s own experience of difficulties that 
have been explained ought to have 
taught him to keep an open mind, not 
to dismiss further inquiry by a gesture 
of impatience. 

A certain number of Professor Butler’s 
statements are demonstrably erroneous. 
The worst of these do not directly 
concern the Sixth Book, but they show 
how impossible it is to expound that 
Book properly without a sound know- 
ledge of the rest of Vergil. The third 
section of the Introduction (on the 
composition of the Aeneid in relation 
to Book VI.) consists of ten pages, which 
are altogether inadequate. Of the four 
points which the editor regards as 
‘crucial inconsistencies ’ in the first Six 
Books, only one contains a real diffi- 
culty, and that difficulty he does not 
explicitly mention—namely, the incon- 
sistency between I. 755 and V. 626, 
where the same phrase septima aestas is 


3 Before this criticism was printed, could not 
its author have noted that the first mention 
of Theseus is in a speech of Aeneas, who is 
pleading every example he can find to justify 
his own petition; and who, even so, as Servius 
and Norden note, dares not do more than 
mention him in passing ? 
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used, though it is clear that Vergil in 
his final conception of the story, meant 
some years to have passed between 
these two parts of it: 

The rest of the first difficulty is dis- 
solved as soon as it is pointed out that 
at III. 708, Aeneas makes no mention 
of the time that passed between his 
first landing in Sicily and the death of 
Anchises; and there is nothing to 
prevent our assuming an interval of 
years. 

Another difficulty is no larger than 
the familiar fact that the Sibyl herself 
does not tell Aeneas what Helenus (III. 
458) promised him she would do, but 
hands him on to Anchises instead. 

The third difficulty is the description 
of the voyage from Drepanum to Italy 
(VI. 338) as Libyco cursu, which is not 
in fact untrue, since the voyage from 
Sicily was part of their voyage from 
Libya; any ship rounding Cape 
Finisterre is ‘on the West Coast route,’ 
though it may never go to the West 
Coast of Africa. 

The fourth difficulty consists wholly 
in a mis-statement, though I am not 
sure whether the oversight is Professor 
Butler’s alone. He strangely asserts 
that in Book V. (1. 35) ‘ Acestes greets 
the Trojans as though he had never 
seen them before.’ Any reader who 
will take a little more trouble than 
Professor Butler has done, and con- 
tinue his reading just five lines further, 
will find that Vergil tells us (1. 40) that 
Acestes gratatur reduces—‘ welcomes 
them back.’ And this mare’s nest is 
solemnly paraded as a ‘crucial incon- 
sistency ’ in Vergil himself! 

A mis-statement (p. 147) about Pro- 
fessor Skutsch (who is called Skiitsch) is 
not less serious, because it seems to show 
that Professor Butler cites a book which 
he has either never read or completely 
forgotten. Immediately after mention- 
ing ‘another Scylla, the daughter of 
Nisus . . . identified with the monster 
of the Mediterranean in Eclogue VI. 74, 
he refers to Skutsch’s ‘Aus Vergils 
Friihzeit, p. 92’; so that the reader is 
bound to infer that Skutsch is the 
authority for an interpretation of that 
line of the Eclogue which Skutsch’s 
book was in fact written on purpose to 
repudiate, and which Skutsch dis- 
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proved! not merely with convincing 
evidence, but with the most lively 
eloquence. And the dogmatic way in 
which Professor Butler dismisses the 
fascinating problems connected with 
the three Epyllia (Aristaeus, Proteus, 
Orpheus), which make the present con- 
clusion of the Fourth Book? of the 
Georgics (he speaks of them as a single 
Epyllion) as having been written later 
than the Sixth Book of the Aeneid, 
shows how much he has to learn of 
Vergil’s earlier work and of the vigorous 
discussion it has aroused in recent years. 

Again in the note on Charon’s fee in 
1. 325, he is unaware of the point made, 
I think, by Dr. Jane Harrison some thirty 
years ago, that the notion that the coin 
put in the mouth of a dead body in 
Attica was intended as a fee for Charon 
is purely Aristophanic, and receives no 
support whatever from the evidence of 
Greek Vases any more than it does 
from Vergil. 

In linguistic matters the book is 
weak. No one, I suppose, need blame 
a particular editor for not being trained 
in the methods of modern Philology; 
but then he ought not to write notes 
involving philological questions; those 
eg. on  lenitbat (467),  Proserpina 
(127), viden ut (779) are full of 
incorrect statements which it would 
take a long time to dissect. Nor in 
questions of Syntax is Professor 
Butler’s touch more sure. In a long 
discussion of dantem (585), describing 
the punishment of Salmoneus, he never 
once refers to the peculiar use of the 
present tense of this verb in Vergil with 
a past meaning (e.g. Aen. IX. 266), but 
it is certainly a part of the problem ; 


1 | note with pleasure that Norden practically 
adopts Skutsch’s view (Aeneis Buch. V1.[ed. 2], 

Ps Professor Butler follows more than one dis- 
tinguished writer in speaking of the ‘ Fourth 
Georgic.’ It is not a matter of great import- 
ance; but would these scholars like us to 
describe, say, the Third Book of the WVicoma- 
cheans as ‘Aristotle’s Third Ethic’? The 
question is not wholly pedantic; for to use 
the name ‘Georgic’ in the (quite imaginary) 
singular helps to rob it of what little meaning 
the schoolboy or student may have been half- 
persuaded by his teacher to attach to it. Most 
schoolboys, I fancy, are left to connect the 
name subconsciously with the Hanoverian 
dynasty in this country. 
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nor does he quote the closely similar 
use of dum in Hor. Epist.1. 2. 61. In 
the phrase nec plura his (408) it is 
astonishing to find that he prefers to 
take his as a dative, which would imply 
that the speaker or speakers at once 
proceeded to address someone else! 
On 1. 411 he quotes at length without a 
hint of doubt the queer stanza about 
Cerberus with its ‘ caput eius atque’ in full 
as from Horace (III. 11). More than 
once we have the thoroughly mislead- 
ing term ‘Causal Subjunctive’; and a 
note on the Indicative in Indirect 
Questions (615) treats all Latin poetry 
as on a level, apparently in ignorance 
that the Indicative is the regular mood 
in old Latin. Similarly his note on 
ductis sortibus shows that he has no 
conception of the frequency and idio- 
matic character of the use of the -tus 
participle in a present or timeless sense. 

Generally speaking, the notes seem to 
lack altogether a sense of chronology. 
Inscriptions (¢.g. on ll. 13 and 304) are 
quoted from the C.J.L. as if it were an 
author, without any indication of the 
century (or even’ of the place) to which 
they belong; yet the Corpus represents 
the Latin of nearly a thousand years 
and in more local varieties than I 
should care to enumerate. Partly for 
this reason, many of the topographical 
notes (though they seem to be based on 
interesting information) are so obscure 
as to be practically useless. It is 
difficult to form from Professor Butler’s 
account any picture of the Sibyl’s cave 
at Cumae and the connected buildings ; 
it seems indeed that he does not know 
himself in what condition the place 
actually is now, since some of his 
statements date from 1817. 

His note on ingens (413) shows that he 
has no knowledge of Dr. Mackail’s im- 
portant study of this characteristic word 
(Classical Review, XXVI. (1912), p. 254). 
And I have noticed no reference to any 
of Dr. Warde Fowler’s recent work. 

The Index is not very full; Czris, 


Catullus, subjunctive, participle are among 
the topics discussed in the notes which 
are absent. 

But I must cut short this unwelcome 
part of my task, noting only that some 
of the obscurities are due to the 
numerous misprints! The  proof- 
reading has been very badly done, no 
doubt mainly through the absence of 
any properly qualified reader in the 

rinter’s office. 

If only Professor Butler had given as 
much thought and care to the com- 
mentary in general as he has given to 
his best notes, the book would be very 
good indeed. 

R. S. Conway. 


1 Some of the following list of minor faults 
noted are errors rather than misprints, but it is 
hard to drawthe line. On 1.757 the note citesa 
non-existent note on |. 61; p. 19, ‘ the visit of 
Aenezd to the Underworld’; p. 36, footnote (last 
word): what is ‘cuzt’? P. 37, footnote, Reiffer- 
scheid’s suggestion, as quoted, in no way meets 
the difficulty which Professor Butler states ; 
p. 79, ‘the use of zo/o in prohibitions’ is surely 
a phantom? P. 86, two hyphens instead of 
dashes make hay of the note on I. 13; p. 9o, 
1. 20, what is Androgeonese? (The line meant 
in Catullus is probably 77, not 67.) P. go, the 
n. on |. 40 has lost (I imagine) an ‘as’ in the 
second line and, without it, is nonsense; p. 104 
on 1. 92, what is ‘insubidius’? P. 155 on 1. 309 
read peéOpas oid re. On p. 156, 1. 312 (and else- 
where) occurs the miserably ambiguous sign= ; 
if it is used for ‘meaning,’ the statement is, 
I think, incorrect; and so the strangely dog- 
matic ‘ merely’ on p. 160, 1. 337 ; p. 161, 1. 345, 
ponto must go with zucolumem, however the 
Ablative be regarded; p. 172, 1. 434, occupat 
Aeneas auditum (!); p. 198, 1. 555, Zisiphone 
palla succincti (!) cruenta; pp. 203 and 210, 
the well-known commentator Gossrau is twice 
called ‘Grossrau’; p. 203, the last line of the 
Greek quotation—which presumably contained 
its point—is gibberish as printed; p. 230, 1. 7: 
what passage in Plato is referred to by 
‘II. cc’? P. 206, 1. 6: do ‘them’ and ‘they’ 
refer to Ribbeck and Tantalus, who are the only 
persons yet mentioned on the page, save Pindar 
and Lucretius? Presumably some sentence re- 
ferring to Varius and Tucca (not mentioned in 
the note as it stands) has vanished. But such 
conjectural restorations ought not to be neces- 
sary, and would not be, if the printer’s reader 
knew his business. 
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CICERO: A BIOGRAPHY. 


Cicero: A Biography. By ToRSTEN 
PETERSSON. University of California 
Press, 1920. 


Tuls book is strictly what it professes 
to be, a biography, and as such it must 
be judged. For its strength lies in the 
minute appreciation of Cicero’s person- 
ality, the thoughts and doings of a 
warm-hearted and highly-gifted man in 
an age of political strife and agonies. 
Now, as by far the greater part of the 
evidence must be drawn from the 
writings of the subject himself, it is 
desirable to present it with a vividness 
that a mere translation or paraphrase is 
often unable tosupply. For this reason 
I venture to regret that Professor 
Petersson has not given more of Cicero’s 
ipsissima verba in brief notes. A matter 
of some five or six pages would have 
been no great addition to a total of 
685 pages of text. And the thorough- 
ness of his work well deserves the relief 
that such illustrative quotations would 
surely provide. 

The book is not a light one to read, 
though the author writes under the 
influence of a stimulating enthusiasm. 
Whether its vast array of matters is so 
treated as to deal with the several topics 
in due proportion is a point upon which 
opinions may easily differ. I confess 
that I could have borne some reduction 
in the chapter on Rhetoric (67 pages), 
important though it be, and should 
welcome some enlargement of the 
section in which Cicero’s submission to 
the Three Partners [X. § 6] is discussed. 
The assignment of motives is ever a 
difficulty in historical writing, more 
particularly in treating of periods where 
bitter partisanship has stained the 
record. Professor Petersson, it seems 
to me, at times accepts alleged motives 
somewhat too readily. And in the case 
of Verres I do not think he allows quite 
enough weight in accounting for the 
result to the menace of reform at that 
time threatening senatorial juries. On 
the other hand, the section dealing 


= the lex Manilia [pp. 185-9] is admir- 
able. 

The modern writers consulted (not 
merely named in a Bibliography) bear 
witness to the thoroughness of this book, 
already evident from the text. I only 
regret that the author has not had 
before him some articles of Dr. E. G. 
Hardy and Constantin John in handling 
the many obscure details connected 
with Cicero’s consulship and the Cati- 
linarian conspiracy. And whether all 
scholars will see the career of Cicero in 
quite so favourable a light as Professor 
Petersson does I cannot venture to 
guess. 

Perhaps the most engaging part of 
the book is the estimate of Cicero in 
private life. Full justice is done to the 
great orator’s human qualities, but the 
effect is at times limited by the severity 
of the author’s method. In the relations 
of public life men will judge Cicero 
differently from different points of view. 
Perhaps some will think less favourably 
of him as a statesman in his last years 
than Professor Petersson does. For my 
part, his vanity, as a cause of failure 
and occasionally a blinding influence, 
seems to be one of his main character- 
istics ; but I may be doing him wrong. 
At any rate he was a good man, and this 
book leaves no doubt on the matter. 

The general treatment of Roman 
politics is incidental to the subject, 
which is Cicero. Here and there occur 
expressions liable to mislead the so- 
called ‘ general reader.’ Such are the 
use of the term Patricians, where the 
nobility, Patrician or Plebeian, are 
referred to [p. 32, etc.] ; the citizens of 
Italy [p. ot the nation, not a happy 
term for the Roman people or citizens 
[pp. 632-3]. But to fasten upon such 
small matters is to admit the real good- 
ness of the book, and may be thought 
too like carping criticism. 

In short, I have read the book 
through, and congratulate the author 
on the successful result of his labour 
and learning. W. E. HEITLAND. 
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LITERATURE FROM TIBERIUS 


TO TRAJAN. 


The Silver Age of Latin Literature from 
Tiberius to Trajan. By WALTER 
CovENTRY SUMMERS, M.A., Firth 
Professor of Latin in the University 
of Sheffield. One vol. 8vo. Pp. 
xii+324. London: Methuen and 
Co., 1920. Ios. 6d. net. 


THE scheme of this work has narrowed 
the phrase, ‘ Silver Latin,’ to the earlier 
portion of the post-Augustan literature 
of Rome—in fact, as the subtitle shows, 
to a period of just over a century, from 
A.D. 14 to 117, where the useful chrono- 
logical table ends, but for a parenthetic 
reminder that Juvenal was still writing 
in A.D. 128. I should myself incline to 
extend the application of the phrase, 
but the limits here laid down do 
certainly obviate the appreciation of 
some baser metal, and enable the author 
to submit as his conclusion : 

Many centuries were to elapse before there 
would be produced in the whole continent of 
Europe, within the compass of a hundred years, 
a body of writings comparable in diversity, 
originality, and excellence, with the work which 
the Romans had produced in this Silver Age 
of their literature. 

His knowledge of the writers of the 
period has not tempted Professor 
Summers to rate them over-highly, so 
that readers are not likely to be misled 
into forgetting that a more brilliant 
period had preceded : in some cases, 
indeed, it looks as if he had schooled 
himself into almost too restrained an 
attitude of criticism, and as if certain, 
at least, of his subjects might have 
safely been treated with a more catching 
enthusiasm without the risk of appear- 
ing to confuse silver with gold. 

The book is addressed both to the 
general reader and to the professed 
student. For the benefit of the former 
the author has given his own English 
versions of many illustrative extracts, 
and for the latter footnotes with signifi- 
cant references and a large number of 
Latin quotations. After the opening 


chronological table, the treatment of 
the whole period falls into twelve 
chapters, each on a different kind of 
literary product— namely, Declama- 
tions; Epic; Drama; Verse-Satire; 


Light and Miscellaneous Verse; Ora- 
tory ; History, Biography,and Memoirs; 
Philosophy; Prose, Satire, and Ro- 
mance; Correspondence; Grammar, 
Criticism, and Rhetoric; Scientific and 
Technical Prose. 

An appropriate and entertaining 
introduction is the account of rhetorical 
exercises as bearing upon that pointed 
style which was so notoriously pervasive 
in the Silver literature, while the 
succeeding chapters convey a sound 
notion of the mass of work created in 
the century. Of the main works, 
summaries—always difficult to make 
interesting—are supplied; and sug- 
gestive paragraphs deal in outline with 
the influence which the writers exerted 
on later literature. Of the verse trans- 
lations I prefer those in blank metre 
from the epics to those in heroic 
couplets from satire and miscellaneous 
poetry; for, in spite of Dryden’s 
powerful hand, the latter metre (which 
is to my mind too copiously introduced) 
seldom succeeds in living down the 
wearisome hackneydom of its over- 
employment in the eighteenth century 
and its facile abuse in Victorian panto- 
mime. The insistent rhymes, combined 
with inevitable echoes of other associa- 
tions, are distracting, and strike very 
different notes from those of the original 
hexameter. 

It would be unreasonable to expect 
equally satisfying studies of all the 
authors—this must so often be partly 
an affair of temperament ; but Professor 
Summers seems to me_ particularly 
successful in dealing with Valerius 
Flaccus, Seneca as a prose-writer, and 
Petronius. In epic he has most to 
say about and for Valerius Flaccus, 
and what he says is good and con- 
vincing, though Lucan hardly seems 
to get his due in comparison. The 
sketch of Seneca’s prose 1s illuminated 
with forcible renderings of epigrams and 
typical passages. In the chapter on 
drama, however, one might have pleaded 
for a fuller treatment of the tragedies, 
in view of their influence, even if ‘as 
literature the plays are contemptible.’ 
There is a readable sketch of the 
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younger Pliny’s letters, and a penetrat- 
ing estimate of Quintilian. The remarks 
in defence of Martial are characterised 
by sound sense, and many will read 
with agreement the strictures on the 
Silvae of Statius in the consciousness 
that the modern tendency has been to 
overrate them. On the other hand, 
Professor Summers is less than just to 
a in whom I find much more 

umour than he does, and who is not 
in my opinion anything like so dis- 
cursive or ill-timed in his learning as 
Lucan, nor, indeed, deserving of the 
charge of ‘often’ indulging in en- 
cyclopaedic digression. It is much too 
strong to allege that in Satire XII. 
Juvenal ‘impudently’ mentions the 
possibility of legacy-hunters vowing 
elephants instead of oxen simply in 
order to drag in an eight-lined excursus 
on elephants and their places of proven- 
ance. The case is one of typically 
Juvenalian exaggeration to begin with 
—elephants for oxen!—and then the 
excursus, no doubt excessive, follows 
by natural, if unfortunate, suggestion. 
The excursus is the result of, not the 
motive for, the exaggeration. 

On the thorny problem of the date 
and authorship of the Dialogus de Ora- 
toribus, the emphatic statement is made 
that ‘if Tacitus wrote it, then ... he 
must have written it after the Agricola’ 
(p. 260). From remarks made earlier 
(p. 164) it is clear that great weight is 
attached in this connexion to Tacitus’ 
reference in the Agricola to his powers 
of expression as ‘ uncouth and prentice’ 
(incondita ac rudi uoce); but these words 


do not convince me, and a brief allusion 
to other views might well have been 
made in a footnote. 

Where so much ground has to be 
covered, there is a natural tendency to 
pack excess of detail into a sentence, 
and occasionally cumbrous overloading 
results. By way of contrast there are 
fresh modern terms giving vivacity 
elsewhere; ¢.g. in the prose renderings 
from Seneca on pp. 206-207, ‘ There 
was a time when the body was rationed 
like a slave; now it is catered for like 
a master...’ ‘Let us stop their 
lighting up of candles on the Sabbath : 
the gods do not need illumination, and 
soot is no pleasure, even to man.’ 

References and dates are given with 
great accuracy, but a few points have 
escaped notice. On p. 3 it is incorrect 
to imply that ‘ thirty years earlier’ than 
13 B.c. was the date ‘when the poet 
[t.c. Horace] published the Satires,’ for 
in 43 B.c. Horace had yet to flee from 
Philippi, and had thereafter to spend 
years at Rome before the first book of 
the Satives was issued. On p. 132, 
note 4, it should be the sixth, not the 
seventh, book of Pliny’s correspondence, 
of which the second letter mentions 
Regulus, and the point is of importance, 
because the year of publication bears on 
the date of Regulus’ death, and Momm- 
sen assigned these books to different 
years. P. 140, note 1, mnobtlissimus 
should be neuter. P. 164, Domitian’s 
death is given as A.D. 98 instead of 96, 
and the sentence at the foot of p. 269 
reads as if ‘themselves’ had fallen out 
after ‘ reckon.’ J. Wicut Durr. 


TRAUBE’S KLEINE SCHRIFTEN. 


Vorlesungen und A bhandlungen, Band III. 
Lupwic TRAUBE. Kleine Schriften, 
ed. S. Brandt. Pp. xvi+344, with 
two facsimiles and index to all three 
vols. Large 8vo. Beck: Miinchen, 
1920. c. 22s. 


THE eminent palaeographer, Ludwig 
Traube, was one of the guests of the 
University of Oxford at the Bodleian 
Commemoration of October, 1902, 
when the present writer was among the 
English scholars who had the pleasure 


of meeting him. Less than five years 
later he died at Munich, on May 1g, 
1907, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
Since that time, the devotion of his 
friends has successfully collected the 
scattered materials for the three im- 
portant volumes of his Vorlesungen und 
A bhandlungen, happily completed in the 
Kleine Schriften now before us. 

In the volume in question the 
author’s minor writings are arranged in 
three main divisions, according as they 
deal with ancient scholarship, mediaeval 
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scholarship, or palaeography. The 
number of articles is no less than sixty- 
two; it is therefore impossible, in the 
present notice, to do more than mention 
one or two of the most interesting items 
in each of the three divisions of the 
work, 

(1) Under ‘ancient scholarship’ we 
have discussions of the textual tradition 
of several historical authors. The first 
of these is Valerius Maximus, and it is 
in the region of Orleans, at Fleury 
(also known as Saint Benoit-sur-Loire) 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
at Ferriéres at a further distance, that 
we find in the ninth century the first 
traces of an interest in the text of that 
author. The first to break ground as a 
critic of Valerius Maximus was Servatus 
Lupus, the scholarly abbot of Ferriéres, 
who, in the middle of the ninth century, 
quotes from Valerius Maximus in one 
of his letters, dictates to his pupils 
excerpts from that author, and also 
possesses an epitome of the whole work. 

In the same division Livy is mainly 
discussed in connexion with the codex 
Reginensis, now in the Vatican, which 
was produced at short notice by the 
united labours of many copyists belong- 
ing to the School of Tours early in the 
ninth century. The same subject has 
been elaborately treated in a compre- 
hensive memoir by a former pupil of 
Traube, Dr. E. K. Rand of Harvard, 
under the title of ‘The Vatican Livy 
and the Script of Tours,’ published 
with many facsimiles by the American 
Academy in Rome in 1917. As the 
editors of these papers make a point of 
quoting every important addition to the 
literature of any subject treated by 
Traube, it must be assumed that the 
omission of all mention of this work 
is due to some delay in hearing of the 
publication of an American memoir 
published in Rome and printed at 
Bergamo in the course of the war. 

(2) Under ‘mediaeval scholarship’ 
the attention is at once arrested by the 
opening paper of no less than twenty- 
five pages dealing with the scholarly 
and literary interests of Perrona Scot- 
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torum, a monastery founded by Irish 
monks before 652 at a place now known 
as Péronne in Picardy. Péronne has 
an interest for Englishmen as the 
origin of an English surname of 
Huguenot origin, Perowne. It also 
claims their sympathy as the victim of 
many misfortures in the last two 
German wars, while, only a few miles 
to the east, lies the small town of 
Vermand, which has lately been 
adopted by the borough of Cambridge. 
Traube quotes a life of Amatus, bishop 
of Sens, describing Péronne as a 
‘regium Vermandorum castrum’; also 
some elegant Latin verses by Cellanus, 
abbot of Péronne down to 706, and 
correspondent of Aldhelm of Malmes- 
bury, beginning with the lines: 


Quid Vermendensis memorem tot millia plebis 
Francigenas inter populos felicia facta... 
(p. 108). 


The paper ends with a long list of 
examples of the use of Scriptura Scottica, 
and similar phrases to describe the 
‘insular ’ or ‘ Irish hand.’ 

(3) As a sample of the papers on 
‘palaeography,’ which form the third 
section of this work, mention may 
here be made of the instructive pages 
on the influence of the Scriptura Scottica 
exhibited in the widely extended use of 
the contraction for autem in the form of 
h with a slight curve turned to the 
right at the top of the second stroke. 
This contraction is found in the Anti- 
phonary of Bangor, and in early MSS of 
Bobbio, and of the school of Fulda. In 
other MSS, copyists unfamiliar with this 
contraction mistook it for an aspirate. 
Hence, in MSS of Cicero’s Philippics, 
as Prof. A. C. Clark has shown in C.R. 
XIV 41, it is copied as hoc, haec, huius, 
and, in MSS of the Orator, the contrac- 
tion / is sometimes misinterpreted as 
an aspirate, or is confounded with the 
similar symbol for enim. In all these 
cases, the original word must have been 
autem. (Further details on this point 
may be found in my edition of the 
Orator of Cicero, pp. Ixxx f. and xcix.) 

J. E. Sanpys. 
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THE PHOENICIANS AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 


Phéniciens. Par C. AUTRAN. One 
vol. 4to. Pp. xvi+148. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1920. Fr. 30. 

Anciens Peuples de TEurope. Par G. 
DotTTIn. One vol. 8vo. Pp. xiv+ 
304. Paris: Klingsieck, 1916. 


‘ Let the hypotheses of the moderns,’ 
says Monsieur Dottin, ‘ be as ingenious 
as you will, they cannot with certainty 
replace the lack of documents, and in 
any case have nothing more solid on 
which to stand than the memories of 
Antiquity. Archaeology is anonymous. 
Languages are for the most part un- 
known or unexplained.’ Such is the 
introduction to an admirable summary 
of the classical tradition about the 
ancient peoples of Europe. To pass to 
our special topic; in a few lines (p. 99) 
the author reports the diminution of 
the part attributed nowadays to the 
Phoenicians, and the increasing import- 
ance of Aegean studies. Mr. Thomson, 
in his Greek Tradition, speaks of ‘the 
mirage of a great Phoenician empire of 
the seas,’ and reduces it to a rapid ex- 
pansion of the Phoenician sea-power 
about 1000 B.c. which itself is referred 
to Cretan influences (p. 6). That is 
where we stand as we turn to Monsieur 
Autran’s elaborate study. His hypothe- 
sis maintains that the early Phoenicians 
were not Semitic, but members of the 
group of Aegean peoples, and that the 
later Phoenicians succeeded to a sea- 
borne commerce of which they were not 
the originators. We might compare 
the case to the replacement of the 
Portuguese navigators to the East by 
the sailors of England. Thus stated, 
the Phoenician problem enters upon a 
new phase. 

I find the author not entirely clear in 
his discussion of the primitive language 
of the Aegean world. The unusual 
forms which he quotes (p. 46) as occur- 
ring in both Greek and the Semitic of 
Canaan, and yet as incapable of gram- 
matical derivation, furnish a shaky 
foundation for the hypothesis of a third 
language. However, a point on which 
emphasis is laid—the fact that the 
vocabulary of old Greek navigation is 
almost free of non-Greek elements— 
furnishes an important clue which we 


may follow up. If we compare this fact 
with the Greek colouring of the Roman 
nautical terms, which were borrowed 
along with the methods of Greek ship- 
building, we may argue ex contrario that 
some form of Greek was current among 
seafarers generally from the first 
moment at which the early Greeks 
victoriously launched their vessels upon 
the Mediterranean. Greek was, there- 
fore, from very early times in the 
Levant a lingua franca of which Homer 
preserves a highly developed form. 
That he should retain the digamma, 
makes it probable that he has retained 
other early forms which tended to disap- 
pear, and that the occasional survivals, 
say, of initial and intervocalic sibilants, 
or of unusual suffixes, belonged to a 
more primitive form of the Greek 
language and are not to be taken 
necessarily as evidences of borrowing. 

Over against this lingua franca of the 
sea, was the Aramaic which was under- 
stood, if not always spoken, throughout 
the Orient as known to the Greeks. 
The Tell el Amarna tablets enable us to 
anticipate a time nearly a millennium 
later when the Jewish military settle- 
ment at Elephantine might not be 
entirely estranged from their Egyptian 
neighbours. The Semitic names of the 
letters of the alphabet could only have 
come from Aramaic-speaking persons 
who were teaching Greek-speaking 
persons. Herodotus needed the ser- 
vices of an interpreter in Egypt. But 
he does not seem to have needed such 
assistance in the Persian empire, where 
Aramaic was still, in part, the official 
language. 

The conclusion seems to be that the 
early Phoenicians were, some of them, 
bilingual, speaking Levantine Greek ; 
and that the later Greeks, to an unex- 
pected extent, could speak, on occasion, 
a little Aramaic. To this problem the 
book before us is an important con- 
tribution. Autran’s command ofancient 
languages other than Greek enables him 
to give a stereoscopic presentation of 
his subject; this scholarly essay de- 
serves to be carefully weighed even 
where it fails to command assent. 


FRANK GRANGER. 
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Q. ASCONII PEDIANI COMMENTARII. 


Q. Ascontt Pediant Commentarit, recog- 
novit CAESAR GIARRATANO. Rome: 
Nardeccia, 1920. L. 25. 


THE work of Asconius upon the his- 
torical allusions in Cicero’s speeches tn 
Pisonem, pro Scauro, pro Milone, pro 
Cornelio, and in toga candida, in spite of 
its intrinsic importance as written by a 
learned researcher who flourished under 
Claudius and had access to a number 
of original documents, does not now 
find many readers. There is, however, 
no lack of editors. The Oxford edition 
appeared in 1907, and in 1912 Professor 
Th. Stangl, of Wiirzburg, included both 
Asconius and the pseudo-Asconius (on 
the Verrines) in his important work, 
‘Ciceronis orationum Scholiastae. Professor 
Giarratano, who has long been marked 
out by his previous publications as a 
future editor of Asconius, has now con- 
tributed the results of his own studies. 
All MSS. of Asconius are descended 
from a single copy which was discovered 
by Poggio at St. Gall in 1416. This 
was copied by Poggio himself and by 
his travelling companion and colleague, 
Bartolomeo da Montepulciano; also, 
according to the ordinary view, by 
Sozomenus of Pistoia. Poggio’s tran- 
script (P) is now in Madrid, that of 
Sozomenus (S) is at Pistoia, that of 
Bartolomeo is not extant, but is repre- 
sented by a copy now at Florence (M). 
S is without doubt the most faithful 
witness to the readings of the lost St. 
Gall MS. It has, however, only one 
descendant, now in Paris; all other 
MSS. are derived from P. The criti- 
cism of Asconius, therefore, turns upon 
the three principal MSS., S, P, and M. 
Giarratano occupies a conspicuous 
place in recent literature upon the sub- 
ject of Asconius. In 1906 he published a 
full collation of Pin Studi Italiani XIV., 
also a valuable dissertation upon the 
Florentine MSS. of the author. He 


has also written other papers on the 
same subject. 

In 1906 Giarratano, while maintain- 
ing that P was the source of all the 
Poggian family, did not take the final 
step of recognising the Madrid MS. as 
Poggio’s apograph. This, however, he 


soon afterwards did, and he now speaks 
positively upon the matter. With re- 
gard to S, he now adopts a theory 
recently advanced by Sabbadini. This 
is that Sozomenus copied, not the St. 
Gall MS. itself, but a transcript of it 
previously made by some unknown 
scholar. The argument is based upon 
a colophon in S, in which the writer 
speaks as if he took part in the dis- 
covery (invenimus) ; then follows ‘July 
23, 1417, at Constance.’ Sabbadini 
produces documentary evidence to show 
that Sozomenus was at Florence in 
1416, and did not go to Constance until 
1417, so that he could not have been 
present at the discovery. He concludes, 
therefore, that Sozomenus incorporated 
in his copy the colophon of another 
transcriber, and then added the date 
on which he finished his own work. 
The St. Gall MS. was very corrupt, 
and in many places illegible and muti- 
lated. It is remarkable, as Giarratano 
points out, how much in the way of 
corrections and highly plausible supple- 
ments has been done by editors who 
had to work with the help of MSS. 
inferior to those which are now known. 
A modern editor cannot hope to add 
much that is novel, and must be con- 
tent to pick and choose among sug- 
gestions which have been made already. 
In this department Giarratano shows 
himself eminently sane and conserva- 
tive. He states the evidence with 
lucidity, and his text seldom presents 
difficulties, except of course in the 
hopeless passages. His own conjec- 
tures are neat, though generally con- 
cerned with minor points. Perhaps the 
most ambitious is in the argument to 
the pro Milone, p. 35. 16, where he 
reads ob statum rerum opus esset, a new 
attempt to make sense out of the cor- 
ruptions found in the MSS. (obstatores 
essent S, ortatores esset P, ostatores esset 
M). This is ingenious, but there is no 
trace of opus in the MSS. The value 
of the book is increased by a list of 
references at the foot of each page to 
illustrate the text. In adding these the 
editor has followed the example set by 
Stangl. 


A few criticisms may be made. In 
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the Preface the prénom Franciscus is 
given to Poggio.! Walser has recently 
shown that there is no evidence for this 
name. At the beginning of the Argu- 
ment to the pro Milone the MSS. give 
hanc dixit, to which various editors have 
added orationem before or after hanc. 
Giarratano inverts this, making hanc 
the addition. The use of italics in the 
case of words wanting in the MSS. and 
supplied from Cicero is capricious (cf. 


1 Cf. Class. Rev. 1915, p. 249. 


e.g. 18. 14 and 58. 13-14). Some notes 
on minute points of orthography seem 
superfluous, e.g. 30. 17 presertim P. On 
the other hand, there is no note on 
76. 14, where ius is bracketed (after 
Manutius). On p. 89. 15 ». Verr. I. 30 
appears to bea slip for Actio Prima I. 30. 

The work, which is beautifully printed, 
appears in the Collezione di testi e monu- 
mentt Romam, edited by Ettore Pais 
and F. Stella Maranca. 


ALBERT C, CLARK. 


MANUEL DES ETUDES GRECQUES ET LATINES. 


Manuel des Etudes grecques et latines. 
I. Géographie, Histoire, Institutions 
grecques. II. Littérature grecque. 
III. Grammaire historique grecque. 
IV. Géographie, Histoire, Institu- 
tionsromaines. V. Littérature latine. 
VI. Grammaire historique latine. 
VII. Métrique, Sciences complémen- 
taires (notions sur la paléographie, 
l’épigraphie, etc.). Renseignements 
pratiques sur le travail philologique, 
etc. Par L. LauranpD. 9”x5}”. 
Pp. 887+lv. Paris: Aug. Picard. 
Price, in stiff paper covers, Fr. 5 each. 
Fascicule, except III., which costs 
Fr. 7.50. 


‘ CE livre renferme I’ensemble des faits 
et des idées indispensables a la con- 
naissance de l’antiquité classique, a la 
lecture des auteurs grecs et latins.’ 
‘Le Manuel est composé d’aprés les 
sources, c’est-a-dire d’aprés les textes 
des auteurs anciens, interprétés d’accord 
avec les travaux de la _philologie 
moderne. L’auteur y a réuni des ren- 
seignements dispersés dans un grand 
nombre de recueils trés divers, dont 
beaucoup sont peu répandus et difficiles 
a consulter.’ 

These quotations give a good idea of 
the nature of this work. It is a concise 
reference book covering the whole field 
of classical studies in 880 pages. It 
will be useful to many, but especially to 
isolated scholars who have not access to 
a large library and do not often meet 

ople who share their interests. That 
is the position of many teachers of the 
classics. 


Professor Laurand is well qualified 
for his task. That he is an explorer 
capable of pointing the way into new 
paths he has shown in his Etudes sur le 
style des discouwrs de Cicéron. But in this 
book his object is to make known 
‘ moins les résultats de mes propres re- 
cherches que |’état actuel de la science,’ 
and that he has done with great success. 
He has a remarkably wide knowledge 
of the literature of scholarship. He is 
very skilful in the arrangement of his 
material and in the exposition of facts 
and theories. Heshows good judgment 
in distinguishing what has been defi- 
nitely proved from what has been merely 
shown to be probable. Where opposite 
views are taken by competent scholars 
he gives a clear account of both and the 
reasons on either side. (The eight 
pages on the Homeric question are a 
notable example.) 

It would, of course, be possible in a 
work treating of such a large number of 
subjects to point out small errors and 
omissions here and there. In certain 
chapters compression has, in my opinion, 
been carried too far. But in general I 
have been surprised to find how much 
valuable and accurate information is 
given in a few pages. In some cases 
this information has not yet been in- 
cluded in the larger books in common 
use. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature to 
an English scholar is the bibliography ; 
for we have not any equally compre- 
hensive and recent guide to the choice 
of books. The author has a very ex- 
tensive knowledge of English, French 
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and German works, and he has made 
his selection with great care and judg- 
ment. The short notes which he has 
added in some cases will often prove 
useful. For instance, in the chapter on 
Plato among the ten English books 
mentioned are Burnet’s text (‘la seule 
édition complete établie d’aprés les plus 
anciens manuscrits ’) and Phaedo (‘im- 
portante introduction’); among the 
works by foreign scholars are C. Ritter’s 
Platon, sein Leben, seine Schriften, seine 
Lehre (‘le plus au courant comme 
ouvrage d’ensemble’), and his Neue 
Untersuchungen tiber Pl. (‘ recherches de 
détail complétant le précédent.’) 

One feels throughout the author's 
enthusiasm for his subject. It is ex- 
pressed most fully in some of the 
chapters of Fasc. VII.—e.g. ‘Si les 
grands humanistes du XVIE siécle _re- 
venaient de nos jours, ils admireraient 
certainement les progrés qu’a fait la 
science de Il’antiquité, ils se plairaient a 


lire tant de nouveaux textes découverts 
depuis leur temps, a relire les anciens 
dans des éditions plus correctes, 4 saisir 
par des méthodes plus précises certaines 
fines nuances de la pensée qui leur 
avaient échappé. Mais si on venait leur 
dire que les beaux instruments perfec- 
tionnés au XX¢€ siécle sont des instru- 
ments de dissection, qu'il suffit de com- 
prendre les auteurs classiques et qu’on 
ne cherchera plus 4a les goiter, a les 
sentir, a les aimer, alors, sans doute, ils 
penseraient que leurs descendants sont 
tombés dans une étrange et profonde 
barbarie.” 

Each Fascicule is provided with an 
excellent Table of Contents and Index, . 
so that it is easy to find what one wants. 
Print and paper are good. 

Some Fascicules have been noticed in 
earlier volumes of Class. Rev. (XXIX. 
61; XXXIII. 164). 


W. E. P. PAnNTIN. 


LINGUISTIQUE HISTORIQUE ET LINGUISTIQUE GENERALE. 


Linguistique historique et linguistique 
générale. Par A. MEILLET. One 
volume. 8vo. Pp. vili+335. Paris: 
Champion, 1921. 


In this volume, given to the world 
under the auspices of the Société de 
linguistique de Paris, Professor Meillet 
has collected various essays and ad- 
dresses on philological subjects pub- 
lished by him during the last sixteen 
years. They are none of them intended 
principally for specialists, but are in 
their treatment either popular or philo- 
sophic; they deal with their subjects 
chiefly in broad outlines, and, by the 
nature of the case, tend to reproduce 
the same theses, and the same argu- 
ments and often the same examples to 
support them. The essay which gives 
its title to the book first appeared in 
Scientia three years ago; but the first 
lace is given to the writer’s inaugural 
ecture, delivered in 1906, when he 
succeeded M. Bréal at the Collége de 
France; in it he lays down the 
main principles which his teaching has 
followed. 

One is struck throughout by the clear- 


ness with which M. Meillet enunciates 
his propositions, his courtesy to oppo- 
nents, his sound commonsense, and the 
extreme rigour of his method. Nothing 
could be more crushing than his ex- 
posure of the muddled etymological 
pronouncements of an unnamed French 
dictionary (pp. 291 ff.). Nothing again 
could be more neatly put than his sum- 
mary of the relation of dialects to the 
standard language in French, English, 
and German respectively, and the dis- 
cussion of Greek dialect phenomena 
which follows (pp. 122 ff.), though we 
doubt if Professor Meillet appreciates 
the anti-London feeling entertained by 
the inhabitants of the Midlands and 
North—a feeling as pronounced in 
linguistic matters as in social and 
economic; the present writer often feels 
‘choqué’ (to use the author’s own 
word) to hear what he regards as gross 
Cockneyisms proclaimed by the new 
school as ‘standard English.’ 

Phonetic change, operating by fixed 
law; false analogy ; borrowings: these 
are the three principles in accordance 
with which languages develop ; and the 
author stresses the third in particular, 
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as often unduly neglected by others. 
He emphasises particularly the fact that 
a language can never be studied apart 
from the social complex of those who 
speak it, that it is a monument of a 
certain culture, and not merely a dead 
series of data to be classified. He even 
perhaps exaggerates for the earlier 
periods the influence upon the standard 
speech of the technical vocabularies 
built up by social and economic ‘ sets.’ 
An Englishman feels that Professor 
Meillet’s whole outlook is dominated by 
the fact that his vernacular is a Romance 
language. His idea of the ‘ compara- 
tive method’ is based on the traceable 
relation of French, Italian, etc., to the 
language of the Roman Empire, and 
he never doubts, as some have done, 
that behind the various families of 
Indo-European speech there lies one 
‘Ursprache,’ whose details can with 
reasonable certainty be inferred ; 
though he is wisely agnostic on many 
points—z.g. of race, culture, and re- 
ligion—on which earlier philologists 
were attractively dogmatic. Another 
point on which Romance analogies lead 


him to lay stress is that, given similar 
conditions, cognate languages may de- 
velop quite independently along similar 
lines, and the results observed do not 
necessarily indicate mutual influence, or 
the presence of certain phenomena in 
the original language from which all 
are derived. 

One is impressed by the author's 
keenness on the recording in detail of 
the phenomena of French dialects, and 
his generous praise of the work in that 
field of M. J. Gilliéron and others; 
it may be doubted if anything so 
thoroughly systematic has been achieved 
inthis country. Valuable discussions will 
be found of I.-E. gender (pp. 198-229), 
of tenses, ‘ aspects,’ moods, etc., o 
verbs (pp. 174 ff.), and of the possible 
influence of ‘tabu’ on the vocabulary 
of certain I.-E. families of speech 
(pp. 281 ff.). But is Hesiod’s depéosxos 
due to a ‘ tabu’? 

We have noticed only two misprints. 
On p. 155, last line, ‘ force’ seems to be 
for ‘forme’; on p. 301 ‘meat’ should 
be ‘ mead.’ There is no index. 

E. E. GENNER. 


LA CESSIO 


La Cessio Bonorum. Par LuvucIEN 
GUENOUN. Pp. 104. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1920. 


Ir this monograph, by a pupil of 
Girard, does not arrive at very novel 
conclusions, this must be put to the 
author’s credit. From his useful and 
workmanlike review of the evidence 
and his particularly painstaking sum- 
mary of modern opinions (from the 
sixteenth century), one learns how in- 
complete is our knowledge of the 
important institution Cessio Bonorum, 
created, according to him, by Augustus 
(Lex Julia judiciorum privatorum) and 
not by Julius. The author states his 
own opinion on each point, but without 
a trace of exaggeration—in fact, with 
all the sanity of the French school. In 
dealing with cessio in the edict, we note 
that he is generally inclined to prefer 
the opinions of Lenel’s earlier editions 
to those of his later. Without arriving 
at a definite conclusion on the vexed 
question (Ulpian, D. 42, 3, 8) whether 


BONORUM. 


a debtor could make a cessio unless 
judicatus or confessus, he holds that he 
could only do so if insolvent owing to 
misfortune; he is doubtful also whether 
the classical form of cessio required an 
oath of the debtor. The cessio opened 
to creditors bonorum venditio, involving 
as its first stage a missio in bona; its 
advantages to the debtor were that it 
precluded execution on his person, was 
privileged from infamia (under Alex- 
ander Severus, and probably from the 
beginning), protected him from an 
action on a judgment or a confessio in 
respect of debts existing at the moment 
of cessio until he had acquired a suffi- 
cient fortune (exceptio nisi bonis cesserit, 
Inst. 4, 14, 4), and even then gave him 
the benefice of competence. For the 
later Empire, M. Guenoun’s view that 
even under Justinian cessto was confined 
to the unfortunate seems to the reviewer 
very doubtful. Otherwise he has pro- 
vided a very useful conspectus of that 
emperor’s activity. 
F. DE ZULUETA. 
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HISTORY OF ROMAN PRIVATE LAW. 


History of Roman Private Law. Part 
III.: Regal Period. By E.C. CLARK. 
Pp. xvit+634. Cambridge University 
Press, 2Is. net. 


Tus volume justifies the hope ex- 
pressed by Professor Buckland in the 
preface, that it will be found to display 
the solidity and independence of judg- 
ment which have characterised all the 
deceased author’s works. One may 
further hope that at least that part of 
Professor Clark’s unpublished work on 
the Republic which deals with the Twelve 
Tables will be found to admit of publi- 
cation, for we shall not soon have 
another lawyer who will unite the very 
various qualifications required for that 
theme. The present work shows a com- 
plete mastery of the very scattered 
literary, epigraphic, and numismatic 
evidence, and a great knowledge of 
comparative law, etymology, and of the 
relevant modern literature. Its special 
value lies in its presentation of the 
whole of the materials, and in its 
resolute emphasis on the necessarily 
conjectural character of most conclu- 
sions. References to modern literature 
are sufficient, without being bewilder- 
ing, and have, at least for the lawyer, 
the merit of drawing attention to 
valuable English and foreign philo- 
logical work. With some of the author’s 
conclusions on private law proper the 
reviewer would venture to disagree, but 
there is no denying that this volume is 
indispensable. Its framework of rather 
theoretical and unfashionable Austinian 
and anti-Austinian controversy may to 
some prove at first sight repellent, but 
would be indeed regrettable if this were 
to lead to the neglect of so thoroughly 
characteristic and creditable a monu- 
ment of English scholarship. 

Some attempt may be made here to 
give an idea of its contents. The pre- 
historic Roman community is built up 


in successive sections dealing with the 
family, the gens, and the tribe. The 
monandrous family is accepted as 
primeval; the gens is regarded as in 
origin a natural association of neigh- 
bouring families, produced by the needs. 
of mutual protection and cemented by 
common worship and the fiction of 
common ancestry. The Romulian tribe, 
on the other hand, is represented as in 
origin a national host, the three tribes 
being made up of two original (Sabine 
and Latin) and one added (Etruscan). 
The curia is the product of the same 
factors as the gens, particularly the 
religious factor. The main doctrine 
throughout is that the organisation of 
the family, and the schematic arrange- 
ment of gentes, curiae, and tribes are 
the work of a later organiser, defining 
naturally formed institutions and utilis- 
ing existing natural associations. 

There are valuable sections dealing 
with patricians and plebeians, Senate, 
and Comitia Curiata, after which the 
work ends with a study of the develop- 
ment of sovereignty at Rome, which is 
its most individual portion. In brief, 
the author rejects the doctrine of a 
patriarchal king, priest, military leader, 
lawgiver, and judge in one, and holds 
that these functions developed in a 
rudimentary form separately, being first 
united in true sovereignty by the Tar- 
quinian dynasty. But he keeps to the 
old, and still popular, view of the sacral 
origin of civil law, in which connexion 
his researches into the derivation of 
pontifex, the functions of the pontifices, 
and the character of the Leges Regiae 
deserve special attention. Ifone wishes, 
under proper guidance, to form one’s 
own opinion upon any of the obscure 
problems of the earliest Roman period, 
there is no book which will better serve 
a student’s purpose. Professor Buck- 
land’s work as editor has been most 
conscientious. F. DE ZULUETA. 
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HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, VoL. XXX. (1919). 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. XXX. (1919). 


Tuis volume contains various useful 
and original studies on different matters 
connected with classical scholarship. 

Collations of the Manuscripts of Aris- 
tophanes’ Vespae, by J. W. White and 
E. Cary (pp. 1-35). These collations, 
without a continuous text, are more 
full and useful than any previous ones 
published; they were made by Dr. 
Cary, like those of the Aves previously, 
from photographs of the MSS. made by 
Professor White. In the Vespae Blaydes 
professes to give the readings of eight 
MSS., R, V, S [i.e. G], I, B, A, Vp2, 
C, and the Aldine, but they are given 
incompletely and inaccurately. White 
and Cary omit G, as being a copy of 
V; Ais cited only when it differs from 
its archetype B; but H and Vp3 are 
added. It would have been useful to 
have given the readings of the Aldine, 
as older than two, perhaps three, of the 
MSS., its readings being inaccessible 
to most scholars in an accurate form. 
The designations of MSS. will require 
a little familiarity to be obvious. One 
typical comparison of collations ma 
be given from 244: Blaydes ‘ yoXov- 
pevos S. et (supr. KoAw) V. Koroupévous 
C. Ald. cadoupévous B.R.A. kodkwpévous 
H. Steph.’ Hesychius]; here 
‘ coXwpevous |koX@pevos V°, yoAovpevos 
V, xodovpévovs Vp2 +’ [t.e. Vp2, H], 
‘Vp3+’ [ie. Vp3, C], ‘ eadoupévous 
RB’ [t.e. B, A]. 

Imperial Coronation Ceremonies of the 
Fifth and Sixth Centuries are briefly 
examined by A. E. R. Boak (pp. 37-47), 
mainly on the basis of proclamations of 
Leo I. and four other emperors. 

A full and careful study of The Rhe- 
torical Structure of the Encomia of 
Claudius Claudian is given by L. B. 
Struthers (pp. 49-87). Greek quota- 
tions are sometimes given twice, e.g. 


pp. 51and 74,60and61. ‘Tuncomnia 
tenebis’ is printed as the end of a hexa- 
meter on p. 72; but did not Claudian 
prefix ‘jure’ to ‘tenebis’? ‘ Theo- 
dosius’ beginning a hexameter (p. 73) 
also looks unfamiliar, but is probably 
due to the poet. Claudian’s Encomia 
are rather tedious and fulsome ; as Mr. 
Struthers reminds us, he says ‘ he could 
not tell of Probus’ deeds, even if he 
should speak with a hundred mouths, 
nor could he, were a hundred Phoebuses 
to inspire him’; and, while he sang of 
the clemency and kindness of Theo- 
dosius, he omitted to mention that, 
after the Thessalonians slew his friend 
Botheric, he had 7,000 or 15,000 of 
them put to the sword. 

An interesting article by C. N. Jack- 
son, largely based on Aristophanes, is 
given (pp. 89-102) on The Decree-seller 
in the Birds, and the Professional Poli- 
ticians at Athens. He sympathises with 
Aristophanes in his caricature of the 
regarding him as 
typical of the professional fyropes, of 
whom, he reminds us, Thucydides had 
a poor opinion, and probably Euripides, 
while Aeschines calls them rtoAmnpoi, 
Isocrates trovnpot, and Demosthenes 
Katdpatot Kal Oeois éxOpoi. 

Young Virgil’s Poetry is fully ex- 
amined (with many misprints) by E. K. 
Rand (pp. 103-185). The Virgilian 
authorship of most of the minor poems 
has been attacked; but, after carefully 
considering both the external and the 
internal evidence, he denies it only to 
the Moretum, Lydia, and possibly some 
of the Epigrammata, but accepts it for 
the Culex, Ciris, Copa, Aetna, Catalep- 
ton (Priapea and Epigrammata), and 
Divae (for the last against nearly all 
recent scholars), His argument is 
reasonable, and specially interesting in 
the case of the Aetna, which has been 
assigned to so many other authors. 

R. T. Exviorr. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


AMONG recent additions to the Clarendon 
Press series of school classics the place of 
pre-eminence must be assigned to Prof. 
H. E. Butlers Sallust, the Jugurthine War 
(pp. 151, price 3s.), and to Messrs. Living- 
stone and Freeman’s Caesar's Gallic War, 
Books VI., VII. (pp. 159, price 3s. 6d.). Both 
volumes form part of a new series recently 
inaugurated by the Delegates of the University 
Press. The planning of the series is on novel 
lines. The old method of editing a classic was 
to publish a complete text, with the usual 
apparatus of notes, etc., and the student was 
left to plough his way through it in the course 
of a couple of terms, or even a year. At the 
rate of thirty lines a day, the reading of any 
ancient (or, for that matter, modern) author 
is apt to be wearisome. The new method 
introduces a partial remedy. The idea is to 
translate into English about a couple of pages 
for every page left in the original. This does 
not make construing easier ; it does not do 
away with the need of a grammar ; but it does 
give a continuity and an interest impossible 
under the old method. The welcome given to 
the first volume of the new series (Caesar 
B. G. IV., V.) has been encouraging ; and we 
are promised volumes taken from Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Livy, and so forth. The scheme 
is, perhaps, more suitable in the case of prose 
authors than that of poets; but there is no 
reason why, for example, an edition of the Aga- 
memnon should not be produced on similar 
lines, the difficult choruses being given in 
English verse. The wonder is that this ‘new’ 
method was not evolved long ago, but the in- 
curable conservatism of publishers probably had 
something to do with it. If the classics are to 
be read in the future, they will have to be read 
on the lines of the Clarendon Press series, 
which, if we mistake not, has ‘ come to stay.’ 
One suggestion is worth mentioning here: 
wherever possible the translated passages 
should be given in some fine old Tudor ren- 
dering (e.g., Philemon Holland's Zzvy). The 
notes and introductions in the volumes hitherto 
issued are brief, but business-like and sufficient. 
One thing only we do not care for—the vocabu- 
laries. Boys who are capable of reading 
Sallust ought not to have any special vocabulary ; 
let them search their lexicons and learn the uses 
and values of words for themselves. 

The Rev. J. Donovan’s Zheory of Advanced 
Greek Prose Composition (Oxford: Blackwell, 
price 5s.) is excellent, both in method and 
arrangement. Like Sidgwick’s well-known In- 
troduction, it is eminently practical, but it is 
suitable only for advanced classes. Serious 
students of Latin idiom would do well to 
acquaint themselves with Messrs. Francis and 
Tatum’s Advanced Latin Syntax (Cambridge 
University Press, price 7s.), which, though 
small in size, contains a great amount of in- 
formation well tabulated and arranged. The 
writers speak of their work as ‘an attempt to 
deal in short compass with late but exceptional 
idioms of Latin, and to bring them into harmony 


with the principles of the language.’ It con- 
tains a most careful index of authors quoted; 
but, out of thirty-four columns, we find com- 
paratively few examples taken from late authors, 
the majority coming from Cicero, Horace, Livy, 
and Virgil, though Tacitus is drawn on to a 
considerable extent. One of the best sections 
in the book deals with ‘ vivid sequence’ in Livy:: 
it is a genuine contribution to our knowledge. 

From Messrs. Blackie come two elementary 
Latin grammars: (1) A Skeleton Latin Gram- 
mar, by E. Newton, and (2) A Latin Grammar 
jor Beginners, by A. M. Dale. There are 
already quite enough Latin grammars in the 
market, and it is hard to believe that additional 
grammars are likely to have any considerable 
vogue in our schools, despite the fact that both 
these newcomers seem to have been carefully 
prepared. Both are furnished with exercises 
and vocabularies. 

Messrs. G. Allen and Co. send a tiny collec- 
tion of Latin Unseens (Public Schools’ Scholar- 
ship Questions, 1916-1919), which will prove 
useful in preparing boys for scholarship examina- 
tions at public schools ; while Passages for Greek 
and Latin Repetition (Humphrey Milford), 
chosen by masters at Uppingham, serve to 
emphasise the importance of learning pieces 
of verse by heart—a practice once universal 
but falling into undeserved neglect in too many 
places. 

Dr. Michael Macmillan’s Selections from 
Catullus (Clarendon Press, Junior Latin Series) 
is a welcome addition to school classics; the 
notes are not too long, and the introduction is 
brief but good. The index of proper names 
is useful enough, but the vocabulary is need- 
less. The price of the book (2s.) is commend- 
ably moderate; but the same thing can hardly 
be said of Mr. A. C. Price’s edition of Homer, 
liad XXI. (Cambridge University Press), for 
which 4s. 6d. is demanded. This is a pity, as 
Mr. Price has produced a good little book. 
The introduction is a model of clearness, and 
it is as full as it is clear. A better book to put 
in the hands of boys just beginning Homer it 
would not be easy to find. E. H. B. 


Mr. Wells as Historian. By A. W. 
GomME. 8vo. Pp. 47. Glasgow: 
MacLehose, Jackson, and Co., 1g2r. 
2s. 


IN setting out to prove that Mr. H. G. 
Wells is an untrustworthy guide for the 
study of Greece and Rome, Mr. Gomme 
has strafed this popular author quite 
unmercifully. The inaccuracies and, 
worse still, the inconsistencies of Mr. 
Wells’ book are shown up by him ina 
never-ending series. As Mr. Gomme 
presumably wrote for laymen rather 
than scholars, he might have achieved 
a better effect by omitting some of his 
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minor indictments, which at times 
appear a trifle laboured, and by con- 
centrating on the salient errors in Mr. 
Wells’ book. But he has proved his 
case against Mr. Wells beyond all cavil. 
Though David may not fell Goliath, he 


has hit him squarely enough. 
M. Cary. 


Uber die Pseudoxenophontische ’A@nvaiwv 
Tlo\reia. By Dr. G. STAIL. 8vo. 
One vol. Pp. 133. Paderborn: 
Schéningh, 1921. M. 7. 60. 


THE first two chapters of this book are 
devoted to a review of the familiar 
aropiat on which critics of the ’"A@nvaiwv 
Ilodreia have broken their teeth for 
the last century—viz., the date and 
purpose of the treatise, and the analysis 
of its argument. Dr. Stail’s chief con- 
tribution to this discussion is to be 
found in his theory that the ’A@nvaiwy 
Ilo\vteta was intended to explain to 
a Spartan critic why the Athenian 
democracy was proof against an attack 
from within. Undoubtedly the pamph- 
let was written for foreign rather than 
for home consumption, and Dr. Stail’s 
hypothesis is the most satisfactory that 
has been put forward. The author also 
offers some ingenious but not conclusive 
arguments to prove that the "A@nvaiwv 
Tlodreia was composed in 425 B.c., and 
that it had a clear-cut and symmetrical 
structure of Isocratic pattern. 

In the third chapter Dr. Stail sub- 
mits a novel explanation for the 
fanatical hatred of democracy which 
permeates the writings of the ‘Old 
Oligarch.’ This hatred he regards as a 
product of an economic war between 
‘capitalists’ and ‘ proletariate’ which 
the growth of commerce in Athens had 
brought in its train. This line of 
research is worth further exploration : 
seeing that Plato and Aristotle roundly 
equated ‘oligarchs’ and ‘democrats’ 
with ‘rich’ and ‘ poor,’ we may safely 
assume that the economic factor was a 
determinant in the politics of the late 
fifth century. But we must beware of 
arguing, in Dr. Stail’s fashion, directly 
from modern economic conditions to 
ancient. The economic position of 
Athens in the fifth century might bear 
comparison with that of Venice in the 


fourteenth, but differed essentially from 
that of a present-day business centre, 
and the social problems of the Old 
Oligarch’s age are not identical with 


-those which confront us now. 


Though Dr. Stail’s book does not 
always carry conviction, it is a care- 
fully reasoned piece of work and 
provides a good introduction to the 
study of the ’A@nvaiwy 

M. Cary. 


The Pronunciation of English Words 
derived from the Latin (S.P.E. Tract 
No. IV.). By JoHN SARGEAUNT. 
With Preface and Notes by H. 
BRADLEY. Correspondence and Mis- 
cellaneous Notes by H. B., R. B., 
W. H. F., and Editorial, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1920. 54” x 8}". 
Pp. 45. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE pronunciation of Latin which 
prevailed in England until quite re- 
cently, and still survives with a few 
modifications in the Westminster Play, 
has a longer history than is commonly 
supposed. Dr. Bradley shows that it 
is the lineal descendant of the pro- 
nunciation used by Pope Gregory’s 
missionaries in the seventh century, and 
that when English became the vehicle 
of instruction in the fourteenth century, 
the Latin letters were given the values 
which they had in English at that time, 
and as the letters acquired new values 
in English, the pronunciation of Latin 
was modified correspondingly. Apart 
from the Westminster Play, this tradi- 
tion survives in numerous loan words 
such as Glias, nist prius, and many 
others in which the re-introduction of 
the classical quantities by purists is 
mistaken, since the classical quantities 
had been since the beginning of the 
tradition replaced by a new system 
based on rhythm, of which not much is 
known. Mr. Sargeaunt has in this 
pamphlet attempted to discover the 
rules governing the distribution of 
quantity in this traditional English 
system. Some rules, such as the apex 
rule (p. 10), the rule affecting stamina 
(p. 11), and a number of others, seem 
well established. In the case of some 
other problems Mr. Sargeaunt is less 
successful, and the latter part of the 
pamphlet is in effect a collection of 
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material, classified according to the 
Latin stems. This method of classifica- 
tion is well chosen, since it is probable 
that morphological considerations are 
scarcely less important in this enquiry 
than phonetic laws. The pamphlet is 
a useful contribution to knowledge, and 
it is to be hoped that further work will 
be done on this problem. 
RobDERICK MCKENZIE. 


O. VAN DER HaGENn: De Clementis 
Alexandrini Sententiis oeconomticts, 
socialibus, _politicis. Dissertation. 
Pp. xi+114. Trajecti ad Rhenum 
apud Dekker et V. D. Vegt, 1920. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA was no sys- 
tematic writer, and it is dangerous to 
attempt to construct from his works 
consistent views upon subjects which 
he happened incidentally to discuss. 
The writer of this industrious disserta- 
tion would appear at times to be unduly 
anxious to harmonise the scattered 


dicta of Clement. It is at first sight 
surprising that Clement, writing in the 
great trading centre of Alexandria, has 
so little to say of economics, and that 
little of so very general a character. 
But after all Clement’s interests lay 
elsewhere; in what he does say on 
economic subjects (¢.g., on labour and 
the right use of wealth) he displays 
much practical common sense; his 
judgments are remarkably ‘safe,’ and 
surprisingly free from the influence of 
that ascetic spirit which later dominated 
Egyptian thought. But the economic 
section of this dissertation is unneces- 
sarily lengthy, while the scanty glean- 
ings from Clement’s works on political 
matters hardly justify the fifteen pages 
devoted to them. The most interesting 
section is undoubtedly the second, 
dealing with the social views of 
Clement, containing a valuable treat- 
ment of the question of marriage. The 
whole dissertation would have gained 
much by drastic compression. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1921.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—E. Drerup, i. Homer 
und ate Volksepik |Neophilologus V.], ii. Dée 
Gétterschlacht in der Llias |Ehrengabe der 
deutschen Wissenschaft dem Prinzen Johann 
Georg von Sachsen, Freiburg i. Br., 1920, 
Herder und Co.] (Sitzler). i. As result of 
careful comparison of Homer with national 
epics of other peoples D. concludes that 
Homeric poems are literary rather than 
popular creations. ii. D. successfully proves 
the indispensability of the Theomachia in the 
Iliad.—E. Peterson, Homers Zorn des Achit- 
leus und der Homeriden Ilias [Berlin, 1920, 
de Gruyter und Co.] (Sitzler]. Develops the 
theory of an original kernel, ‘Wrath of 
Achilles, which can be sifted out almost 
unaltered. Reviewer disagrees entirely with 
P.’s attitude and believes further research 
will prove uniformity of Homeric poems,— 
K. Orinsky, De Nicolai Myrensis et Libanit 
guae feruntur progymnasmatis[ Diss. Vratisl., 
1920] (Richtsteig). Reviewer summarises 
results of O.’s very thorough and exact piece 
of work.-—A. v. Blumenthal, Grzechische Vor- 
bilder [Freiburg i. Br., 1921, Fischer. M.32] 
(Kérte). Object of B.’s talented work is to 
portray heroic ideal in epic and lyric epochs ; 
full of deep feeling and warm affection for 
ancient Greece. Reviewer gives careful 
summary.—L. Cohn, Die Werke Philos von 
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Alexandria in deutscher Ubersetzung. Dritter 
Teil [Breslau, 1919, Marcus. M.10] (Stahlin). 
Readable translation with copious notes and 
parallel passages from Greek philosophical 
writings ; will be much used by students of 
Philo. Reviewer adds many corrections.— 
F. Dornseiff, Pizdars Stl [Berlin, 1921, 
Weidmann. M.12]( Schroeder). Unusually 
mature and sure to win new friends for 
Pindar; D. shows keen musical feeling.— 
A. Gudeman, Avistoteles tiber die Dichtkunst 
[Leipzig, 1920, Meiner. M. 10] (Seeliger). 
Introduction and translation of the Poetics, 
to be followed by a new edition of text with 
commentary. Reviewer criticises many de- 
tails. —M.Wittmann, Die Ethik des Aristoteles 
{Regensburg, 1920, Manz] (H. Meyer). Sig- 
nificant advance in Aristotelian research ; 
penetrating analysis of text and its interpreta- 
tion and account of historical influences have 
led to valuable new results. Reviewer gives 
a careful critical summary.—A. Korte, Men- 
andros, Das Schiedsgericht. Komidie in fiinf 
Akéen{Inselbiicherei 104] (Kohler). Transla- 
tion and adaptation for modern stage of Me- 
nander’s ’Emirpérovres. Gratefully welcomed 
by reviewer.—A. Sizoo, De Plutarchi qui 
fertur de liberis educandis litello (Diss. Am- 
sterdam, 1918] (Bock). Claims mepi mraidwv 
dywyns as genuine. Reviewer disagrees ; 
both in thought and in style it is foreign to 
Plutarch.—G. Stail, Uber die pseudoxenophon- 
tische ’A@nvaiwv modureia [Paderborn, 1921, 
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Schéningh. M.7.60 + 40 per cent.] (Gemoll). 
Discusses i. text, ii. literary history, iii. social 
and political conditions at Athens; conscien- 
tious and trustworthy. Reviewer adds reasons 
why it could not have been written at Athens. 
—O. Apelt, Apologia des Sokrates und Kriton 
[Leipzig, 1919, Meiner] (Steiner). Exact and 
skilful translation ; notes pertinent and full.— 
B. E. Perry, The Metamorphoses ascribed to 
Lucius of Patrae (Diss. Princeton, 1919] 
(Helm). Tries to show that Lucian is real 
author; would be satisfactory conclusion, but 
is weakened by a series of improbabilities.— 
A. Rostagni, /é2s [Firenze, 1920, Felice Le 
Monnier] (Heinze). R. assigns Greek original 
to an imitator of Callimachus; reviewer 
agrees in rejecting Apollonius, but regards 
Callimachus himself as author ; how much of 
Ovid’s poem is translation, who was ‘ Ibis,’ 
scholia, and other questions discussed at some 
length. 


LATIN LITERATURE.—W. S. Teuffel, Geschichte 


der vimischen Literatur. 7te Aufl. Zweiter 
Band (Leipzig, 1920, Teubner. M.1o + 100 per 
cent.] (Hosius). Deserves same warm praise 
as previous editions ; no fundamental altera- 
tions ; bibliography brought up to date as far 
as circumstances permitted, but reviewer 
appends a long list of additions, 


Hisrory.—R. Grosse, Rdmische Militarge- 


schichte von Gallicnus bis sum Beginn der by- 
santinischen Themenverfassung [Berlin, 1920, 
Weidmann. M.24] (Fiebiger). Thoroughly 
reliable and indispensable to all interested in 
late Roman and early Byzantine military 
history; full indices.—J. J. Koopmans, De 
servitute antigua et religione christiana capita 
selecta. Pars prior (v. Dobschiitz), Extra- 
ordinarily diligent dissertation with copious 
bibliography ; over twenty pages devoted to 
slavery in Greece and Rome.—G. Veith, Ver 
Feldsug von Dyrrhachium zwischen Casar 
und Pompeius [Wien, 1920, Seidel und Sohn. 
M.80] (Lehmann). V.’s book, based entirely 
on personal investigations, settles finally 
questions of topography in connexion with 
the battles at Dyrrhachium.—A. Stein, 26- 
mische Reichsbeamte der Provinz Thracia 
[Sarajevo, 1920] (Kraemer). Study of ad- 
ministration of Thrace from its formation as 
a province in 45 to the time of Diocletian ; 
one chapter devoted to interrelationship of 
languages in Thrace. A mine of instruction. 
—A. Rosenberg, £inleitung und Quellen- 
kunde zur rimischen Geschichte (Berlin, 1921, 
Weidmann. M.20] (Hohl). Of the three 
parts, i. ‘Primary Sources’ (documents, 
speeches, etc.), ii. Historians, iii. Modern 
Treatment of Roman History, the last is least 
satisfactory ; skilful selection of most impor- 
tant modern literature ; will be of great use 
to those who are capable of independent 
thought. 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—D. Fimmen, kretisch- 


mykenische Kultur |Leipzig, 1921, Teubner] 
(Behn). F. reviews pre-Hellenic civilisation 
of Aegean i. by systematic grouping of pot- 
tery and building types according to locality, 
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ii. chronologically and in relation to other 
civilisations. Reviewer praises sound and 
independent judgment, and plentiful illustra- 
tions.—A. Vives y Escudero, Estudio de 
Arqueologia Cartaginesa. La necropoli de 
/biza [Madrid, 1917. Pes. 20] (Mayr), De- 
scription of objects belonging to Carthaginian 
period found at Ibiza (Ebusus Phoenissa), and 
a general survey of Carthaginian art with 
reference to these finds; many excellent 
plates.—Th. Wiegand, Wéssenschaftliche 
Veriffentlichungen des Deutsch-Ttirkischen 
Denkmalschutzs-Kommandos. Heft I, Sinat. 
Heft Il. Die griechischen Inschriften der 
Palaestina tertia. Heft Petra (Berlin, 
1920/21, de Gruyter und Co. M.100, M.5o, 
M.100] (Thomsen). These publications put 
scientific archaeological work in the Near 
East on an entirely new and reliable basis, 
and far surpass all previous work in this field. 
In Part I. a whole province of the Byzantine 
empire is reconstructed for us ; Part II. is a 
most valuable collection of inscriptions, many 
entirely new, others corrected; Part III. 
draws a vivid picture of Petra, its temples, 
palaces, streets, and gives us the assurance 
that further excavations would uncover a new 
Pompeii in Arabia. Illustrations numerous 
and exceptionally beautiful. 


RELIGION.—E. Flinck, Auguralia und Ver- 


wandtes [Helsingfors, 1921] (Wissowa). 
Noteworthy contribution to history of augur- 
ship at Rome ; augurs originally had nothing 
to do with observation of birds (no connexion 
with avis) or prophecy; their duty was to 
invoke blessings on the people, their fields, 
vineyards, etc. 


Lincuistic.—A. Ernout, Historische Formen- 


lehre des Lateinischen. Deutsche Ubersetzung 
von Meltzer. 2te und 3te Aufl. (Heidel- 
berg, 1920, Winter. M. 11.20 + Zuschlag] 
(Hermann). Framework same as in first 
edition, but Greek forms introduced for 
comparison ; thoroughly reliable guide through 
the maze of philologically often obscure 
Latin forms. Reviewer contributes many 
suggestions and corrections. 


METRIC.—U. v. Wilamowitz- Moellendorff, 


Griechische Verskunst [Berlin, 1921, Weid- 
mann. M.8o] (Schroeder). Embraces whole 
field of this still very thorny subject; but W. 
is mainly concerned with results as they affect 
textual criticism, and this onesidedness 
leaves many fundamental problemsuntouched. 
There are chapters on all the Greek metres, 
which reviewer discusses and criticises at 
considerable length; he disagrees in particular 
with W.’s treatment of dactylic metres. 


LEXICOGRAPHY.—D. F. Muller, Izn., Grieksch 


Woordenboek { Groningen, den Haag, Wolters] 
(Kraemer). Gigantic piece of work ; in this 
useful dictionary M. has tried to combine 
study of Greek literature with study of Greek 
language in its historical development and its 
prehistoric relationship; all references to 
authors carefully checked. Intended also for 
theologians and includes New Testament 
Greek. 
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EPIGRAPHY, PALAEOGRAPHY.—H. Kantoro- 
wicz, Einfiihrung in die Texthritik (Leipzig, 
1921, Dieterich] (Dornseiff). Clear, stimulat- 
ing, and instructive.—N. Miiller and N. A. 
Bees, Die Inschriften der Jiidischen Kata- 
kombe am Monteverde zu Rom (Leipzig, 1919, 
Harrassowitz. M.40](Thomsen). Welcome 
contribution to history of Jewish community 
at Rome; texts give valuable information 
about Jewish customs, religion, language, 
nomenclature, etc.—-A. Mentz, Geschichte der 
griechisch-rimischen Schrift bis zur Erfindung 
des Buchdruckes mit beweglichen Lettern 
[Leipzig, 1920, Dieterich. M.28] (Hermann). 
In spite of worthlessness of first two chapters 
on Greek and Roman alphabets—M. has no 
knowledge of philology or phonetics—this 
attempt to give a survey of history of writing 
deserves praise and recognition ; the section 
on stenography is particularly successful. 
—A. Mentz, Geschichte der Stenographie. 
2te verb. Aufl. [Berlin, 1920, de Gruyter und 
Co. M. 1.60+Zuschlag] (Johnen). Shows 
complete mastery of subject; impartial and 
in spite of its conciseness thoroughly intel- 
ligible; warmly recommended.—E. Peterson, 
Eis LEpigraphische, formgeschichtliche 
und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen 
[ Diss. Gottingen, 1920] (Weinreich). Contains 
material for a Corpus of cis Qeds, péyas 6 Geds, 
and similar inscriptions. P. has wide know- 
ledge of the sources and deserves every 
encouragement. 


GREEK TESTAMENT.—R. Knopf, Zinfuhrung 
in das Neue Testament [Giessen, 1919, 
Tépelmann. M. 14] (Thomsen). In every 
respect exemplary; contains chapters on 
textual criticism and an account, masterly in 
its brevity and in part dealing with Greek 
philosophy, of the New Testament age. 


Law.—G. Beseler, Bettriige zur Kritik der 
romischen Rechtsguellen [Tiibingen, 1920, 
Mohr. M. 56+75 per cent.] (Grupe). B. 
distinguishes two groups of authors, i. Clas- 
sical, ii. Byzantine, separated from each 
other both in time and in manner ; the book 
reveals wonderfully extensive reading and a 
very fine linguistic feeling for Latin. 


ZooLocy.--L. Armbruster, Dze LBrenenkunde 
des Aristoteles und seiner Zeit [Archiv fiir 
Bienenkunde, 1919] (Lammert). Reliable 
translations from Aristotle, with good literary 
and scientific notes ; warmly recommended. 


LE MUSEE BEIGE. 


CLASSICAL AUTHORS, —Bull. Dibliogr. et Péa., 
Jan. 15,1921, p. 12. Persius: F. Villeneuve, 
Essai sur Perse and his Les Satires de Perse 
(both from Hachette, Paris, 1918) are highly 
commended by F. Collard. He also com- 
mends Perse: Satires, by A. Cartault (Paris : 
Soc. d’édition ‘Les Belles Lettres’).— /é., 
Apr. 15, 1921, p. 80. Plautus: G. Michaut, 
Histoire de la Comédie romaine: Plaute 
(Paris: E. de Boccard, 1920) is spoken of 
highly by F. Carez, whose review contains an 
admirable appreciation of Plautus.—/é., p. 84. 


Seneca: C. Favez, LZ. Annaei Senecae dia- 
logorum Liber XII.: Ad Helviam matrem 
de consolatione. Encyclopédie [P. Faider].— 
Jb., Nov.-Dec., 1920, p. 281. Suetonius : 
J. Janssens, C. Suetonii Tranguilli vita 
Domitian (Diss. inaug. Gréningen: J. B. 
Wolters, 1919). A good thesis; text and 
subject are thoroughly treated [J. P. Walzing]. 
—/d., Apr. 15, 1921, p. 82. Tacitus: H. 
Goelzer, Zactte: Histoires (Paris : Hachette, 
1920). The work of a trained philologist 
and historian. It contains a valuable Index 
Grammaticus [review, signed H.]. 


THE LITERATURE OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY.— 


Bull. Bibliogr. et Péd., Apr., 1921, p. 87. 
P. de Labriolle, Histozve de la Littérature 
latine chrétienne (Paris : Soc. d’édition ‘ Les 
Belles Lettres,’ 1920). Highly spoken of in 
a long review by J. de Ghellinck as a com- 
prehensive and authoritative work.— Le Musée 
Belge, Oct. 15, 1920, p. 165. Tertullian: 
J. P. Walzing has two articles on T., Les 
premiers Ecrits de Tertullienard Pour étudier 
Tertullien, containing an analysis of the 
Afpologetic—/b., Jan. 15, 1921, p. 7. J. P. 
Walzing continues his studies on T., with an 
introduction to the Afologetic, containing a 
sketch of Africa and African Christianity in 
the second century and a life of T.—J/d., p. 65. 
J. de Ghellinck reviews with commendation 
J. P. Walzing’s Le Codex Fuldensis de Ter- 
tullien (Liége: Vaillant-Carmanne; Paris: 
Champion, 1914-17) and his text and com- 
mentary on the Afologetic cf T. (Liege: 
Vaillant-Carmanne, 1920). 


LATIN StyListic.—Le Musée Belge, Oct. 15, 


1920, p. 188. L. Laurand has a Supflément a 
la Bibliographie du Cursus Latin, completing 
his wtudes sur le Style des Discours de Cicéron, 
avec une Esquisse de Histoire du Cursus 
(Paris: Hachette, 1907), and his article, Ce 
guon sait et ce gwon ignore du Cursus 
(Musée Belge, 1913, pp. 92 ff.). The refer- 
ences are specially intended to show that the 
knowledge of the rhythms of Latin prose is 
older than is often thought. 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY.—Bu//. Libliogr. et 


Péd., Nov. 15, 1920, p. 273. E. Merchie 
reviews Essats @ktymologie et de Critique 
verbale latines by Max Niedermann (Paris, 
Neuchatel: Attinger, 1918). Max N. con- 
siders that aeguiferare is derived from a 
composite noun *aeguipar, a combination of 
aeguus and par; and that arma is derived 
thus: Aa/ma, then by dissimilation the diminu- 
tive farmula, and then farma, a ‘néo- 
primitif’ formation from Parmula. 


LATIN INSCRIPTIONS IN BELGIUM. —Je Musée 


Belge, Jan. 15, 1921, p. 50. J. P. Walzing 
continues the articles interrupted since 1903 
with the discussion of a new inscription, men- 
tioning a ‘ Decurio Vitorius Caupius.’ 


ANCIENT MEDICINE.—Le Musée Belge, Jan. 15, 


1921, p. 29. O. Jacob begins Le Service 
sanitaire dans les Armées grecques et romaines, 
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with a section on the R.A.M.C. in the Heroic 
Age.—/0., Bull. Libliogr. et Péd., Nov.-Dec., 
1920, p. 274. E. Liechtenhan, Sfrachliche 
Bemerkungen zu Marcellus Empiricus. Thése 
de Bale (Bale: Werner-Richm., 1917). Use- 
ful [E. Merchie]. 


BYZANTINE History.—Bull. Bibliogr. et Péd. 
Nov.-Dec., 1920, p. 276. J. Closon reviews 
with high praise L’Histoire de [Empire 
byzantin, by C. Diehl (Paris: Aug. Picard, 
1919), the leading French authority on Byzan- 
tine studies. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on Classical Studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 
*,* Excerpts or Extracts from Periodicals and Collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


American Journal of Philology, Vol. XLII., 2 
(No. 166), April, May, June, 1921. Also XLII., 
4. Edited by C. W. E. Miller. 10}”x 6". 

Ameringer (Rev. T. E.) A Study in Greek 
Rhetoric. 6’x9". Pp. 104. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1921. 

Appleton (R. B.) Ludi Persici. 5”x 74’. 
Pp. 68. London: Oxford University Press, 
1921. 2s. 6d. net. 

Asterie. Prize Poem: Academia Regia Dis- 
ciplinarum Nederlandica of Amsterdam, 1921. 
x 103”. Pp. 42. 

Berkeley. Wa Siris. 5}"x8". Pp. viiit 156. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1920. 5 fr. 

Bevan (E.) Hellenism and _ Christianity. 
g’x 52”. Pp. 276. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 192!. 12s. 6d. net. 

Buckland (W. W.) A Text-book of Roman 
Law from Augustus to Justinian. 6}"x9}". 
Pp. xiv+-756. Cambridge University Press, 
192I. 50s. net. 

Bulletin de Correspondance Flellénique. 
63"x 10". Pp. 181-436. Paris: Librairie 
Fontemoing, 1921. 

van Buren (E. D.) Figurative Terra-Cotta 
Revetments in Etruria and Latium. 10}”. 
Pp. x+74. London: John Murray, 1921. 
16s. net. 

Caldwell (W. E.) Hellenic Conceptions of 
Peace. 6}’x10". Pp. 140. York: 
Columbia University ; London: P. S. King 
and Son, 1919. 5s. 

Classical Philology, Vol. XV1., 4, October, 1921. 
University of Chicago Press. 

Drerup (E.) Homerische Poetik. Vol. I. 
Pp. xvit5r2. Vol II. Pp. xiit+632. 
63" x93”. Wiirzburg, 1921. 4os. 

Evans (W. J.) Alliteratio Latina. 9"”x 54". 
Pp. xxxiv+196. London: Williams aa 
Norgate, 1921. 18s. net. 

Farnell (L. R.) Outline History of Greek 
Religion. {Duckworth Student Series, Vol. I.) 
7h! x 5". ‘Pp. 160. Londen: Duckworth 
and Co., 1921. 6s. net. 

Harward (John). The Story of the Platonic 
Epistles. A paper read to the Classical 
Association of Victoria. Melbourne: Alex. 
McCubbin. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

Henderson (B. W.) The Study of Roman His- 
tory. (Duckworth Student Series, Vol. II.) 
74"x5". Pp. 160. London: Duckworth and 
Co., 1921. 6s. net. 


James (H.R.) Our Hellenic Heritage. 5” 
Pp. xvi+ 408. London: Macmillan and Co., 
I92!. 6s, net. 

Macchioro Eraciito (V.) Nuovi Studi sull’ 
Orfismo. 5”x 8". Pp. 140. Bari-Laterza and 
Co., 1921. L. 10.50. 

Norwood (G.) Euripides and Shaw. 8"x 5". 
Pp. vili+226. London: Methuen and Co., 
1921. 7s. 6d. net. 

Radclife (William). Fishing from Earliest 
Times. 93"x6}". Pp. xviiit+ 478. London : 
John Murray, 1921. 28s, net. 

von Reinhardt (K.) Poseidonios. 63" x93”. 
Pp. 476. Miinchen: Oskar Beck, 1921. 

Robinson (C. FE.) The Genius of the Greek 
Drama. (Three Plays.) 73”x53". Pp. 96. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1921. 2s. net. 

Salonius (A. H.) Passio S. Perpetuae, 
6}" x9". Pp. iv+82. Helsingfors, 1921. 

Scenes from the Trojan War. Passages from 
Euripides. Edited by C. E. Freeman. 
5"x74". Pp. 100. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1921. 35. net. 

Scott (Edward). Dancing for Strength and 
Beauty. 5}”x8}". Pp. 254. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1921. tI2s. 6d. 
net. 

Scott (J. A.) The Unity of Homer. 6”’xo}". 
Pp. 276. University of California Press, 
192!. 

Schrijnen (Dr. Jos.) Einfiihrung in das Studium 
der Indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft. 
83". Pp.x+340. Heidelberg, 1921. 7s. 

Selections from Virgils Georgics. Edited by 
John Masson. 7”x4$". Pp. Ivi+ 124. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1921. 4s. 
net. 

Simmons and Gale. General Science. (First 
Book of Science.) 7”x4$". Pp. viiit+146. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1921. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Ure (P. N.) The Greek Renaissance. 8”. 
Pp. x+176. London: Methuen and Co.. 
1921. 6s. net. 

Walker (R. J.)  Sophoclean Fragments. 
Pp. xiit+ 122. London: Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne, 1921. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Zander (C.) Phaedrus Solutus. 7”x 
Pp. xcii+72. Oxford: University Press, 1921. 
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A. (R. B.), Virgil, Aen. VI. (545), 156d 
notice of Poynton’s Flosculi Graeci, 42a 
A. (T. W.), obituary notice of Arthur Ludwich, 44 
Abstrusa Glossary, the, 67 
adnotationes variae, 149 f. 
Aeschylus and the hunting-field, 28 
notes on, 97 ff. 
Aetna (597 sq.), 29 
Agar (T. L.), the Homeric Hymns (XIV.,), 12 ff. ; 
(XV.), 93 ff. 
Allbutt (Sir Clifford), notice of Holth’s Greco- 
Roman and Arabic Bronze Instruments, 106 f. 
Allen (T. W.), notice of The Library of Photius, 
Vol. I., 34 f. 
alliteration in Virgil, 61 ff. 

Andreades, ‘Ioropia rijs Olxovo- 
plas, noticed, 108 ff. Reviewed by M. Cary. 
drédeés, ‘inventory,’ in Herodotus and Thucydi- 

des, 144) f. 
appreciation, an, 38 f. 
Aristophanes, Acharn, (68 sqq.), 144 
Aristotle, 7éde 7 in, 19 
Asconius on Cicero, 173) 
Athena, the Trojan, 1284 
augurs, 182) 
Aulus Serenus, 128) 
Autran’s Phéniciens, noticed, 172 


B. (E. H.), notices of schoo) books, 179 

B. (T.), notice of Dobson’s Greck Orators, 125 f. 

Bailey (C.), notice of Toutain’s Cultes Paiens dans 
l’ Empire Romain, 110 f. 

beans, why taboo, 1554 

Blakeney (E. H.), note on Ignatius, Ef. ad Eph. 

Books RECEIVED, 48, 84, 132, 184 

brass, early Mediterranean manufacture of, 106) 

Brinsley’s Ludus Litterarius, 10 

Buddenhagen’s Ilep! yduov, noticed, 75 

burial of infants, 1544 

Bury (R. @), on some passages in Plato’s Laws, 


145 f. 
Plats, Republic 421A: a rejoinder, 81 
Butler (H. E.), Livy I. 32 (12), 1570 f. 
notice of Carcopino’s Virgile et les Origines de 
a@'Ostie, 123 ff. 
notice of Pasquali’s Ovazio Lirico, 79b f. 
notice of Rolfe’s Sallust, 79 
Quintilian 9. 4 (101), 157 
Butler’s Sixth Book of the Aeneid, noticed, 163 ff. 
C. (F. M.), notice of Kern’s Orpheus, 159 f. 
C. (M.), notice of Walker’s Greek History, 126 
CIL. I. (1538= VI. 335), note on, 65 f. 
Cadbury’s Style and Literary Method of Luke, 
noticed, 77 f. 
Caesius Bassus, f. 
Calder (W. M.), note on Acharnians (68 sqq.), 144 
notice of Sandys’ Latin Epigraphy, 73 ff. 
Caligula as Salmoneus, 230 
Carcopino’s Virgile et les Origines d’Ostie, noticed, 
123 ff. 
Cary (M.), notice of Gomme’s Mr. Wells as His- 
tortan, 179 ff. 
notice of Stail’s Ueber die Pseudoxenophontische 
’AOnvalwy 180 
Casson (S.), drédeécs, ‘inventory,’ in Herodotus 
and Thucydides, 144) f. 
Cayster, ‘ plains’ of the, 144 
Cholmeley (H. P.), notice of Sargeaunt’s Trees, 
Shrubs, and Plants of Virgil, 116 f. 
Cholmeley’s The Idylis of Theocritus, noticed, 41) 
‘ Chria,’ the, in ancient education, 150 ff. 
Cingulum, 158) f. 


Clark (Albert C.), notice of Giarratano’s Q. A sconii 
Pediani Commentarii, 173 f. 

Clark’s History of Roman Private Law, noticed, 177 

Clarke (W. K. Lowther), notice of Cadbury’s Style 

and Literary Method of Luke, 77 f. 
notice of Pallis’ Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Romans, 42 

Classical Opinion of the Report of the Prime 
Minister’s Committee, 135 ff. 

Classics in education, report of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Committee on, 86 ff. 

Claudian, 178 

Clement of Alexandria, 181 

Cologne abbreviations, 42 

Colson (F. H.), Quintilian I. 9, and the Chria in 
ancient education, 150 ff. 

Conway (R. 8.), notice of Butler’s Sixth Book of 
the Aeneid, 163 ff. 

Corinthian capital, origin of the, 130 

cornel, the, 

CORRESPONDENCE, 44, 81 

crowns, representing heads in art and ritual, 20 

Crump (M. Marjorie), Vergil and the Messeniaca 
of Rhianus, 157 


Davis’ Agamemnon of Aeschylus, noticed, 107 f. 
De nihilo nil, 23 ff. 
De Zulueta (F.), notice of Clark’s History of Roman 
Private Law, 177 
notice of Guenoun’s La Cessio Bonorum, 176 

Delphic Oracle, influence and activities of the, 38 
Dempsey (T.), notice of Persson’s Vorstudien zu 

einer Geschichte dey Attischen Sakvalgezetzgebungen, 


371. 
Dempsey’s The Delphic Oracle, noticed, 31 f£. 
Dickins’ Hellenistic Sculpture, noticed, 40 
Dobson's Greek Ovators, noticed, 125 f. 
Dottin’s Anciens Peuples dc l'Europe, noticed, 172 
Driver (G. R.), note on Euripides, Medea (560 sq.), 
144 
Nores anpD News, 1 ff., 49 f., 85, 
133 ff. 
Edmonds (J. M.), the Berlin Sappho again, 139 ff. 
Educa, the goddess, 260 f. 
educare, on the word, 26 f. 
Eitrem (S.), Miscellanea, 20 ff. 
Elliott (R. T.), notice of Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, 178 
Epaphus, the name, 98a 
Epicurus, 46a 
epigrams ‘On an Unknown Warrior,’ 2 
Ernout’s Lucréce, de la Nature, noticed, 29 f. 
Etruscan inscriptions, 105) 
tomb paintings, 20 
Eumenides (41 sq.), note on, 143 
Euripides, an echo of, in Propertius, 64 f. 
Medea (560 sq.), 144 
Exegetae, the, 37 f. 


‘familiar beast to man,’ the, in Agam. (566), 108a 

Ferguson (A. 8.), Plato, Republic (4214), 17 f. 

fishing by torchlight, 1075 

Fobes’ Aristotle's our Books of Meteorologica, 
noticed, 69 

Foerster’s Abkiivzungen in den Kolner Handschriften, 
noticed, 420 f. 

Forster’s Oeconomica of Aristotle, noticed, 70 

Foucart’s Un Décvret athénien relatif aux Combattants 
de Phylé, noticed, 36 f. 

G. (A. 8. F.), notice of Dickins’ Hellenistic Sculp- 
ture, 40 

Gagnér’s De Hercle, Mehercle, ceterisque id genus 
particularis, noticed, 117 f. 
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Gardner (Miss Alice), notice of Rostagni’s Giuliano 
VA postato, 113 f. 
rey (Constance), what was the Greek hyacinth? 
146 f. 
Garrod (H. W.), note on Horace, Odes I. 8 (1 sg.), 102 
notice of Housman’s Manilius, Book IV., 38 fi. 
Gaselee (S.), Martial IX. (21), 104 
Gaul, the gods of, 111 
genitive of value, the Latin, So, 131d 
Genner (E. E.), notice of Meillet’s Linguistique 
historique et Linguistique générale, 175 f. 
—_ Q. Asconii Pediant Commentarii, noticed, 
173 1. 
gloriole, history of the, 22 f. 
Godley (A. D.), Some Translations, 51 f. 
Gomme's Mr, Wells as Historian, noticed, 179) f. 
Granger (Frank), notice of Dempsey’s Delphic 
Oracle, and Molinier’s Maisons sacrées de 
Delos, 31 f. 
notice of Autran’s Phéniciens, 172 
notice of Dottin’s Anciens Peuples de l'Europe, 
172 
Graves, C. E., obituary notice of, 45 
Greek public finance, 108 ff. 
Guenoun’s La Cessio Bonorum, noticed, 176 


H. (A. 8.), notice of Meyer’s Juristiche Papyri, 78a 

H. (W. W.), notice of Jolliffe’s Phases of Corruption 
in Roman Administration, 80b 

Hagen’s, van der, De Clementis Alexandrini sententiis, 
noticed, 181 

hair, seizing by the, 21) 

hair-cutting, modes of, 21d f. 

Halliday (W. R.), pygmies and cranes, 27a 

Roman burial, 154 f. 

Hardie’s Res Metrica, noticed, 72 f. 

Harry (J. E.), rapa and év 27 f. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (Vol. XXX.), 
noticed, 178 

Headlam (C. E. &.), the technique of Virgil’s 
verse, 61 ff. 

Heitland (W. E.), notice of Petersson’s Cicero: a 
Biography, 168 

Hercules Magnus Custos, 65 

hexameter, structure of the Homeric, 143 

Hieropoioi, the Delian, 31 f 

Holth’s Greco-Roman and Arabic Bronze Instruments, 
noticed, 104 f. 

Homeric Hymns, the, 12 ff., 93 ff. 

Homeric technique, on, 141 ff. 

Horace, Epp. I. 2 (30 sq.), 103 f. 

Odes I. 8 (1 sq.), 102 

Horace, a lesson on an Ode of, 2 ff. 

Hosioi of Deiphi, the, 32 

Housman (A. E.), notice of Rostagni’s Ibis, 67 f. 

Housman’s M. Manilii Astronomicon : Liber Quartus, 
noticed, 38 ff. 

hyacinth, what was the Greek, 146 f. 


Ignatius, Ep. ad Eph. XX., 66 
imperium, the, 82a 
Inge (W. R.), note on Horace, Epp. I. 2 (305s9.), 102 


Johnson (Hugo), Greek Version (‘Charles Baude- 
laire’), 50 

Jolliffe’s Phases of Corruption in Roman Administra- 
tion, noticed, 80 


xatpis, ‘ taking time by the forelock,’ in Art, 21) 

Kenyon's Atheniensium Respublica of Aristotle, 
noticed, 70) f. 

Kern’s Orpheus, noticed, 159 f. 

Kerry (William), an echo of Euripides in Proper- 
tius, 64 f. 


Labienus and the status of the Picene town 
Cingulum, 158 f. 
attacked by Catullus, 159) 
Laing’s The Genitive of Value in Latin, noticed, 80, 
131b 
Lares and Penates, the, 154), 1550 f. 


Latin, English pronunciation of, 180b 
Laurand’s Manuel des Etudes grecques et latines, 
noticed, 174 f. 
Laurent’s L’Arvménie entre Byzance et Islam, noticed, 
76 
Laurentum and Lavinium, 124 
Lawson (J. C.), notes on Agamemnon, 100 
Legge (T. G.), old critics of the teaching of the 
Classics, 7 ff. 
Lemures, the, 156a 
Liberalia, the Roman, 20) 
Lindsay (W. M.), Varro’s Quaestionum Plautinarum, 
Libri V., 
notice of Ernout’s Lucréce, de la Nature, 29 f. 
notice of Foerster’s Abkiivzungen in den Kélner 
Handschriften, 42b f. 
notice of Salonius, Vitae Patrum, 112 
Livy I. 32 (12), 1570 f. 
Lorimer (H. L.), note on Eumen. (41 sq.), 143 
Lothian (Alex.), a Greek Echo, 2 
Lucas (F. L.), Aeschylus and the hunting-field, 28 
the Octavia, gt ft. 
Lucretius, notes on, 156 
Ludwich, Arthur, obituary notice of, 44 


M. (J. W.), on the word educare, 26 
Macchioro's Zagreus, studi sull’ Orfismo, noticed, 
114 ff. 

Mackail (J. W.), the Report of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Committee on the Classics in Educa- 
tion, 86 ff. 

a lesson on an Ode of Horace, 2 ff. 
Madeley (W.), Etruscan inscriptions, 105 
Manes, the, 156a 
Manilius, Housman’s (Book IV.), noticed, 38 f. 
McClees, Study of Women in Attic Inscriptions, 
noticed, 76 

McKenzie (Roderick), notice of Sargeaunt’s Pro- 
nunciation of English Words derived from the Latin, 
180 

Meillet’s Linguistigue historique et Linguistique 
générale, noticed, 175 f. 

Meleager, notes and translations, 16 
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